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THE MONUMENTAL CITY.—BALTIMORE, OLD AND NEW. 


By WiLL1AM HENRY THORNE. 
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THE New Crry HALL 


Battimore, like most places of note, seems to | all honor and glory worth striving for or possessing. 
have got at its name, as at its reputation and | It too, like most cities of any size, has had several 
power, only by slow degrees and through con- | aliases, and names of sections, which have at last 
siderable tribulation—the good, staid, old way to | been swallowed up in the one name by which it 

Vout. VIII.—z21 
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is known to-day. It is a curious and interesting 
study to trace this cognominalogy, from the 
primeval forest cradles of giant cities through the 
generations of their growth in wealth and in varied 
culture and influence. 

It seems, that, as a rule, a name must not only 
be euphonic, but like the ambitious politician, 
must have ‘‘money back of it’’ in order to ‘get 
the nomination or election ;’’ and other things 
being equal, the name with the longest purse is 
pretty sure to win. For-other reasons, however, 


than those of having a good name and a long 








angels all the while, as the reformers of these days 
have done and will do. Verily, the world moves, 
as we moderns say. 

It took our forefathers a good while to find out 
that the spot on which the City of Baltimore now 
stands, was the most eligible site for a great city 
to be found in the neighborhood of Chesapeake 
Bay; the spot most get-at-able by the largest 
number of tillers of the soil, and manufacturers 
and general laborers, and at the same time pos- 
sessing more commercial advantages than any 
other locality in the State. They were not geese 
enough in those days 








THE OLp City HALL, 


purse, the Calverts, particularly Leonard and 
Cecilius, my Lord Baltimore, well deserved the 
honors of having the fifth city in ‘‘the Union’’ 
called after their name. They not only braved 
the swamps and woods and Indians that originally 
occupied ‘‘ My Maryland,’’ but, Roman Catholics 
as they were, established, as early as 1634, at the 
town of St. Mary’s, free religious toleration, and 
instituted and practiced a system of ‘‘ equity and 
humanity’’ toward the Indian tribes; and did not, 
as far as we can learn, burn witches, or drive off 
the Baptists, as the ultra New England Protestants 
of those days did; nor did they, as far as now 
appears, sell whisky and rifles by wholesale or 
retail, by government post-traders or other ‘‘re- 
publican institutions,’’ to wild Indians, and then, 
with knavish idiocy, expect them to act like sane 





to fly around in oil- 
cloth balloons, either 
on voyages of plea- 
sure or discovery, 
generally to come 
dangling down to 
mother earth with 
their necks broken ; 
and they had not the 
fine railways, and 
perfect atlases to 
guide them, as, 
thanks to patient and 
faithful engineering, 
we have in these 
days; they had to 
find their chosen 
spots slowly. But 
nature helped the 
genius there and then 
as always, and gradu- 
ally it became apparent that not Providence—later 
Annapolis, or St. Mary’s—but Baltimore, was to be 
the great city of the State, and in many respects 
destined in later years to be no mean rival of the 
greatest cities in the Union. With remarkable ac- 
curacy, and without any explanation of the discrep- 
ancy, it is stated in Appleton’s ‘‘ New American Cy- 
clopedia,”’ in the article on Maryland, Volume XI., 
page 249, that ‘‘in 1729 Baltimore was laid out,’’ 
and in the article on Baltimore, Volume II., page 
548, just as positively, ‘‘On January 12, 1730, a 
town of sixty acres of land’’—it would hardly be 








| of water—‘‘ was laid out by the county surveyor 
_and commissioners, west of Jones’s Falls, and called 


Baltimore in honor of Cecilius Calvert, Lord Bal- 
timore.’’ At all events it was not until 1729-30, 
with probably a little of the work done in both 
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years, that the fates and the powers that be seized 


| but evidently with ideas beyond the mere work 


hold of the fertile, well-watered, undulating and | of caulking, and not outraged with an ugly or 


well-drained acres, at a cost of about ten dollars | 


an acre, and began in official earnest to plant and 
build the City of Baltimore, now the solid, earnest, 
thriving Monumental City of the Union ; the home 
of many reconciled national contradictions, pos- 


sessing a most varied population of black and | 


white, rich and poor, and in many respects the 


most magnetic and attractive place in our whole | 


country. 

As early as 1662, a 
certain Charles Gorsuch, 
a Quaker, possessing 
the inevitable ‘‘ practi- 
cal turn,’’ might have 
been seen perambulat- 
ing the arms of the 
Patapsco with indica- 
tions of a thoughtful 
large planning under his 
characteristic broad- 
brim. He patented 
fifty acres of land on % 
Whetstone Point, oppo- 
site the eastern section 
of the present city ; but 
how much actual labor 
and improvement in 
person or by proxy he 
put into the soil doves 
not as clearly appear. 
It is an affliction to 
have such a name as 
Gorsuch, and of course 
no part of the acres was ever called after this 
man. In 1682 a David Jones, more favored of 
the naming powers, and the first settler on the 
north side of the harbor, got his name attached to 
the small stream which now divides Baltimore 
into ‘*Old Town’’ and ‘‘ New Town;’’ and as 
late as 1732, a new town of ten acres, in twenty 
lots, was ‘‘ laid out’’ on the east of Jones’s Falls, 
and called Jonestown, in honor of said David, the 
first settler. In a few years Mr. Jones had to 
yield the name, however. 
ward as well as north and west, and in 1745 
Jonestown, now represented by the section known 
as Old Town, fell into the embrace of the more dis- 
tinguished family name of the Calverts. In 1730 
Mr. William Fell, a ship-carpenter of the period, 


Baltimore looked east- 








common name, ‘‘ purchased a tract’’ of land east 
of Jones’s Falls, and called it Fell’s Point, a name 
which, under many newer sectional names, the 
tract still bears. The growth of the city has always 
been what might be called slow and sure—that is, 
in, comparison with some of our newer Western 
cities. In 1752 Baltimore contained but twenty- 
five houses and two hundred inhabitants—really a 
village—with a house here and there on the hills. 
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Op Concress HALL. 


Twenty-one years later William Goddard, a printer 
from Rhode Island, began to publish the J/ary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Advertiser, the first 


newspaper in Baltimore. To-day the Baltimore 
American, the outgrowth of Goddard’s enterprise, 
and Zhe Sun rank among the best and most 
enterprising daily papers in the country, and Zhe 
News, ‘‘the four o’clock WMews,’’ as the ragged 
persistent newsboys yell right in your ears on the 
street and in the horse-cars, within two minutes 
after the town clock has.struck that hour every 
afternoon, is a gossipy and spicy vehicle of the 
large and small talk of Baltimore and the world. 
Baltimore has several other luminaries of the 
modern political home and foreign talk and tattle ; 
and if the Sultan of Turkey has the ear-ache, or 
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the President of the United States has made a 
speech, the residents of the fifth city in the Union 
know it, and exult or mourn over it as soon as the 
dwellers in New York or Berlin or London; so 
perfect in these days are our means for carrying 
the small talk and small doings of the world. 

In 1769 a few public-spirited men bought the 
first fire-engine at a cost of £99, and the same 
year the first Roman Catholic church was erected 
on the site now occupied by Calvert Hall, a 
school of the Redemptorists, on Saratoga street. 

In the same year that William Goddard began 
his newspaper, 1773, the Baltimoreans got a line 
of stage-coaches on the road, rough and rugged 
enough in those days, between their town and 





years ago it was the very last house at the west 
end. The spot is now in the centre of the busi- 
ness portion of the city. 

Baltimore is situated on a crooked sort of arm 
or feeder of the Patapsco River, 14 miles from 
Chesapeake Bay, 178 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean, 38 miles by rail northeast of Washington, 
97 miles southwest of Philadelphia, and 185 miles 
southwest of New York. ‘The approaches to the 
city by rail are comparatively tame at all seasons 
of the year, but particularly barren-looking in 
winter. To the left of the railroad, as you enter, 
on one of the hills near the city, is the inevitable 
almshouse. In this instance it has at least the 
| advantage of high ground and such of Nature’s 


Philadelphia, and gave themselves two or three | breezes as travel that way. The building itself is 








WILLIAM KNABE & Co.’s PIANO Pacsens. 


days in rickety, hard and jolting old wagons, 
called stages, to accomplish the distance which 
one gets over in these days, in the richly-cush- 
ioned, easy-spring railway coaches of the finely 
managed Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad, in three or four hours. Now, the world 
does move in that line, without a shadow of 
doubt. In 1775 Baltimore contained 564 houses 
and 5,934 inhabitants; to-day, in 1877, the popu- 
lation is something over 270,000. 

While the British kept possession of Philadel- 
phia in 1776, Baltimore had the honor of being 
the seat of the National government, the place 
of meeting being Jacob Fite’s building, located 
southeast corner of Baltimore and Liberty streets. 
According to John Adams, this temporary ‘‘Con- 
gress Hall’’ was in those times owned by ‘‘a 
Quaker, who built it for a tavern.’? A hundred 





a pale, red brick struc- 
ture, of abundant pro- 
portions, but looking 
like the inmates, a very 
poor mixture of the 
‘matter and force’ 
of this most serious 
universe. 

Before leaping over 
the city limits, the 
locomotive is definitely 
reminded by a placard 
in black and white, that 
four miles an hour is the 
highest speed allowed 
through the streets; 
so the fast traveller 
of the nineteenth century has to come back to 
old stage-coach time as he enters the boundary 
lines of our progressive temples of Mammon, the 
cities of these new days. This slow speed gives 
abundant time to cast one’s eyes about, and to 
become sufficiently impressed with the size and 
venerableness of the city of the Calverts. Balti- 
more has a venerable and proud look even in its 
poorer sections. It is a little stiff and starched 
looking, too; the feeling that there are several 
fine old aristocratic names to maintain, apparently 
getting into the buildings and looking out at you 
from all the windows and even the stores. Balti- 
more resembles Boston in general contour, hilliness 
and appearance, more nearly than any other 
American city; and in some sections, it has the 
staid and aged look of such English cities as 
Liverpool and Manchester. The steam cars of 
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the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- | 11, schooners 10; of which 34 brought cargoes, 


road escort you to the foot of President street, 

where the horse cars pick you up, and take you 

to almost any part of the city you may wish to go. 
The impression one 

gets on entering Balti- 

more is that it is, as the 

facts prove, a city of con- 

siderable commercial im- 

portance. The shipping 

being massed in a bay, 

is more impressive to 

the eye than the same 

number of vessels would 

be if extended along 

lengthy river fronts, as 

in New York and Phila- 

delphia. As it were in 

the midst of the count- 

less masts of ships, two 

or three enormous grain- 

elevators lift their huge 

proportions, indicating 

that Baltimore seeks and 

holds a fair portion of 

that traffic which binds 

the prairies of the 

Western States to all 

the cities and homes of 

the Old World. Thus, 

even to the eye of the 

ordinary traveller, the 

harbor and its surround- 

ings offer palpable evi- 

dence that Baltimore is 

a city of no mean stand- 

ing and destiny. The 

bare reference to the 

annual statistics of its 

shipping and railroad 

-usiness will confirm 

this impression, and 

show conclusively how : 

steadily this city of the 

South is growing in 


all the material prosperity of the times. The | 


following statistics of shipping, flour and grain 
receipts, etc., for the month of February, 1877, 
are worthy of perusal : 

There were go vessels arrived from foreign 
ports, viz: Steamships 5, ships 4, barks 60, brigs 





and 16 were under the American flag. The prin- 


cipal articles imported were 1,219 hogsheads, 74 


| tierces, 5,531 bags and 69 barrels sugar ; 875 hogs- 


Mount VERNON PLAcE Metuopist EpiscopaAL CHURCH. 


heads melado; 29,745 bags coffee; 15,260 boxes 
oranges ; 2,525 boxes lemons; 1,296 tons, 5,964 
sacks, 17,956 bushels salt; 1,270 tons iron ore; 


37° barrels vinegar; 15,595 boxes tin-plates; 
1,900 tons guano; 570 tons brimstone; 65 blocks 
Italian marble; 190 tons chalk; together with 
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chemicals, glass, earthen- and iron-ware, etc., 
brought in steamships and sailing vessels. 

There were 122 vessels cleared for foreign ports; 
all with cargoes, viz: Steamships 6, ships 4, barks 
85, brigs 15, schooners 12. The principal articles 
exported were 2,434,494 bushels corn, against 
1,413,035 bushels in January; 37,117 bushels 
wheat, 37,927 barrels flour, 1,308,712 gallons 
petroleum, 708,079 pounds lard, 601,q99 pounds 
bacon; 2,108 hogsheads, 1,536 cases, 30,000 
pounds tobacco; 815 hogsheads tobacco stems, 
5,774 bags bark, 1,020 sacks clover seed, 152 rolls 
leather, 2,179 bales cotton, 3,373 tuns coal, 
together with miscellaneous products. ‘Total value 
of exports, $2,839,627. 

The comparative receipts of grain for the months 
of February, 1876 and 1877, were as follows : 

Wheat. 


93,856 
. 116,849 


Corn. 
2,719,138 
2,299,040 


Oats. Rye. 


64,025 3,574 
35,063 10,422 


6,848 


February, 1876. : . 
February, 1877. . 


Increase... . oe 
Decrease 420,998 28,962 
The comparative receipts of flour, etc., for the 
months of February, 1876 and 1877, weve as 
follows : 
City Millers. 
Barrels. 
> 23,223 
+ 23,556 


Per Rail. 
Barrels. 


68,862 
77,106 


8,244 


Lt. Pt. C’n Ml. 
Delivered. Barrels. 


10,119 3,636 
8,140 2,295 


February, 1876. . 
February, 1877. . 
Jmevenie. . «+ ee +“ 
Decrease 1,979 1,341 
Southern coastwise trade was in the usual vol- 
ume, exports comprising groceries, provisions, dry 
goods, etc., and imports including cotton, naval 
stores, lumber, tobacco, etc. 

Receipts for duties in coin at the custom-house 
were $284,518.45, and from all sources $2098,- 
456.02. 

Another side of our ‘‘ modern Christian civili- 
zation’ is well represented by Fort McHenry, 
situated on a point of land between the harbor 
and the Patapsco. Here, in 1814, the English 
Britishers and the American Britishers (for there 
was hardly time in those days for real Americans 
to be born) felt called upon to pound and pepper 
each other witl cannon-balls and red-hot shot, 
over the trifling questions that lay at the bottom 
of what is known as the War of 1812. The fort 
was bravely commanded, in those days, by a Col- 
onel Armistead, otherwise, like other millions of 
his fellows, long since forgotten ; and was success- 





fully defended against the imprudent British. 
The event is mainly memorable, however, from 
the fact that on this occasion Francis S. Key, 
while a prisoner on board one of the British 
vessels (the historians do not tell us which vessel), 
but on an actual British-oak ship, then in Balti- 
more Bay, his patriotic soul chafing under cap- 
tivity, and his eyes straining, peering out of such 
ship’s hole as they put him in, did under most 
trying circumstances, compose our famous song, 
‘*the Star-Spangled Banner,’’ the sole national 
hymn of dny force and fire that the patriotic 
Muse has inspired and given us, even down to 
these days. ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,’ I 
mean the song, is worth the war and all the men 
who died in it, and it does seem that to bring 
forth such flaming snatches of soul-fire, the birth- 
pangs and general agonies of peace and war are 
permitted in this world. At all events this pri- 
soner Key and his burst of song are almost the 
sole surviving, actual and commanding heroisms 
that are left to us from those days; and if the days 
ever come when men will be really sane, to say 
nothing of Christian, will they not turn Fort 
McHenry into a monument to this port prisoner, 
spike its guns and devote its expenses, say to 
national music or some culture of the mind? 

Many years afterwards Edgar Allen Poe wrote 
some beautiful, and many weird and ghastly verses 
here, laboring under the influence of quite another 
bondage, not so noble or ennobling, as that of Key ; 
but the Muse still hovers over the spot. Not to 
speak of the many tootings and fifings of amateur 
Baltimore poets of the male and female persua- 
sion, the city has given us in these days Mr. Sidney 
Lanier, one of the special pets of a Philadelphia 
cotemporary—a most irregular, fanciful, senti- 
mental, extravagant and grandiloquent kind of 
poet, who has written Centennial cantatas, and 
much else of the same sort, in these last three or 
four years; a man of considerable, real poetic 
feeling; a sort of combination of some of the 
features of Milton and Swinburne, without the 
dignity of the one or the genius and culture of 
the other—a poet such as the literary editor of the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin can praise extrava- 
gantly, which ‘is not saying the most compli- 
mentary thing in the world. 

By a necessary law of the American continent, 
Baltimore, like most of our cities, grows mainly 
from east to west and from south to north. It is 
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the pressure of the Old World toward the Pacific, | thoroughfare. Like most main business streets of 
and still on to India and the cradle of the race ; great cities, Baltimore street, as by a law of nature, 
like a hare started by the hounds, flies over the | occupies a very central position. All parts of the 
acres but seeks its lair toward the end of the chase | city seem to flow into it. It is not like Chestnut 
and the evening of the day. It is the seeking of | street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New York, but 
conquering races, on all spots, for the nearest | is a sort of mixture of Broadway and Fourth 
approaches to the temperature out of which their | avenue, or Chestnut and Market streets. It has 
fathers have come for all these thousands of years, | the usual display of empty trowsers, ribbons, and 


ambulated a hundred years ago, the section of the 


‘¢ Old Town,’’ where our friend David Jones per- | calicoes, with the usual crowds of admirers and 


purchasers. A few of the dry-goods houses are 


Younc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION BUILDING. 


city now gone through by the traveller in the | very elegant and beautiful, both in their internal 
steam cars before he reaches the depot, is not the | arrangements and external appearance. 

most beautiful neighborhood to be found on this | To get a good idea of the city one cannot do 
planet. It has the air of faded respectability, and | better than walk or ride a mile or so through the 
is mainly noted, in these days, as the section | business part of Baltimore street, then stroll or 
where the impulsive Baltimoreans flew at the Fed- | drive up Charles street to the Washington Monu- 
eral troops, from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, ment, pay your fifteen cents, take a lantern and 
while on their way to Washington, April 19, 1861; | mount the dark spiral stairway two hundred and 
but many of the houses in this section still have | twenty-seven steps to the top of this fine marble 
the comfortable conscious look of old time gen- | Doric pile, erected by the people of Maryland to 
tility. ‘*Up town’’ and ‘‘ West,’’ however, are | the memory of the immortal Washington. We 
the ways of wealth and fashion. Baltimore, for- | believe in monuments in general, not so much for 
merly Market street, is the great retail business the good they are to the dead as the living, and 
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we believe in this Washington Monument par- | of the four streets running east, west, north and 
ticularly. ‘It is a fine, clean marble column,’ one | south from the monument, has a little park in the 
hundred and sixty-four feet high, with a good | centre, and the churches, public buildings and 
solid base fifty feet square, with inscriptions of | Private mansions about them all indicate wealth 


important events in the life of Washington, wrought | and luxury. 


in iron letters on each of its four sides. 


On one corner, at the base of the 
| monument, is the noted Peabody Institute. It is 


The view from the top commands the whole la very substantial looking building of white marble 




















LorD BALTIMORE (SIR GEORGE CALVERT).! 


situation, and the immediate vicinity of the mont- | 
ment is the richest, healthiest looking, cleanest 


and most aristocratic portion of the city. Each 


1The founder and enlightened lawgiver of Maryland— 
born at Kipling, in Yorkshire, England, about 1582, was 
descended from a noble Flemish family of the same name. 
He was educated at Oxford University. By his talents and 
virtues he gained the confidence of James I., who appointed 
him, in 1619, one of the principal Secretaries of State. 
Bancroft says, * Calvert deserved to be ranked among the 
most wise and benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was 
the first to plan the establishment of popular institutions, 
with the enjoyment of liberty of conscience.” 

EbITor. 


in plain Grecian style, with copper roof. It is 
/one hundred and seventy feet on Mount Vernon 
| Place and one hundred and fifty feet on Charles 
| street. The Institute was dedicated October 25th, 
1866. It has four separate departments, a free 
reference library, a lecture department, a con- 
| servatory of music and an art gallery. The library 
at this writing contains over sixty-two thousand 
| volumes, selected with great care, and fairly repre- 
'sents the most valuable literature of the world. 
| The Maryland Institute for the promotion of the 
| mechanic arts, the Academy of Science, and the 
| Maryland Historical Society, are places of similar 
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interest, and are worthy of mention. On an 
opposite corner from the Peabody Institute is the 


| with most all our public and large buildings of 


these days, simply because they are mixed and 


Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, | mongrel in style, while expensive and elaborate 


a well proportioned and beautiful, though some- 
what diminutive looking Gothic structure, built 
of the new serpentine, or green stone, with fac- 


in material and workmanship. A little further 
north, on Holliday street above Lexington, is the 
old City Hall, a very modest, worn and dusty old 


ings and trimmings of brown and drab; steeple | rat-hole, occupied in these days by certain boards 


and all decorations 
of solid stone. As 
to its architecture, 
it is one of the most 
perfect little gems 
we have ever seen 
in any American city; 
but it does not look 
as though it amoun- 
ted to much as a 
place for Methodist 
preaching, and looks 
altogether more like 
a thing of ornament 
than of any real re- 
ligious utility. 

The new building 
of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 
is, if anything, more 
pretentious looking 
than its sister insti- 
tution in Philadel- 
phia. It is at the 
corner of Charles 
and Saratoga streets, 
is six stories high, 
built of brick and , 
drab stone, and pre- |; 
sents a brilliant and ai 
imposing appear- 
ance; the style of | 
architecture _ being 
what may be called % 
the fall and loud 
style of this gene- 
ration, a sort of 
mixture of Roman 


WOW As Gees 


young Christian enterprise of this growing city. 


A little further east, on Holliday street, is the new 
It is of white marble, in Roman and | 


City Hall. 


French, with many features of real beauty and | 
just as man 





and French and modern | 
splurge. But it is quite handsome as modern | 


buildings go, and is a noble monument to the | climbed its rickety stairways to the trap-door in 


y defects, as is unfortunately the case | 


of review, etc., such as are always floating along 
the stream of political organizations. We recently 


the roof. It is a place fit for owls and_ bats. 
Compared with it the new City Hall looks a 
shining palace of beauty and culture, and shows 
what strides in wealth and ambition the City of 


. 


Baltimore has made in the last fifty years; and 
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no doubt the tax-payers here, as in other great 
cities, have a very keen and practical sense of the 
change. A city like Baltimore has of course a 
great many handsome buildings worthy of notice 
if there were time and space for the work. There 
are two marked features. The old churches and 
public institutions nearly all took the shape of a 
square sort of building with alow dome. It was 
the rage of acertain period. The University of 
Maryland, the Catholic Cathedral and the Unita- 
rian Church, are cases in point ; the new churchés 
invariably run to the Gothic. The dwelling-houses 
are pleasantly varied by brownstone, plain bricks 
and bricks painted in various shades of brown and 
drab. The city is well supplied with buildings pro- 
vided for public charities: The Hebrew Hospital, 
the Blind Asylum, Boys’ Home, Methodist Home 
for the Aged, are a few of the most noted of these. 

In point of social life and culture, Baltimore is 
to Maryland and a large portion of the South 
what Boston is to New England. It is she great 
Southern city. Neither New Orleans nor Charles- 
ton nor Richmond can compare with it; it is 
more intensely South in its temper and habit than 
Louisville, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. The home 
life has a rich‘dignity, with a little too careless lux- 
ury ; and the queens and priestesses of the hearth- 
stone and the home altars are simply among the 
gentlest, most elegant and charming creations to 
be found on this planet. 

The Baltimoreans do not seem to travel much. 
In repeated visits to the city, we have remarked 
how comparatively few people, especially of the 
home people, were on the trains going into or 
leaving the city; yet Baltimore is one-of the few 
great railroad centres. Next to the ‘‘ New York 
Central’ and the “‘ Pennsylvania,”’ the ‘‘ Baltimore 
and Ohio”’ is certainly the road most talked about 
and best known east of the Mississippi River. It 
had a most dignified beginning. Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton laid the corner-stone, July 4th, 1828, 
and to-day, under the efficient management of Mr. 
John W. Garrett, its tracks may be counted by 
thousands of miles, and are connected with nearly 
all the prominent lines in the Middle, Western 
and Southern States. The ‘‘ Baltimore and Poto- 
mac’’ is another road that one hears a good deal 
about in Baltimore, in these days. It was pro- 
jected before the late war, but the work was not 
actually commenced on it till 1867. The ‘ Balti- 
more and Potomac’’ was the first streak of nine- 





teenth century civilization that the populations of 
‘* Prince George,’’ ‘St, Mary’s,’’ ‘* Charles,”’ 
** Anne Arundel’’ and ‘* Calvert’? Counties, knew 
anything about. The road connects Baltimore 
with the Potomac River, and was opened from 
Baltimore to Washington, July 2d, 1872. The 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Road, 
already mentioned, is one of the safest and best- 
managed, and best-known roads in the whole 
country, a sort of backbone between the North 
and South, although more noted for its utility 
than for its beauties. 

The Baltimore oysters are delicious and famous. 
Among the leading industries of the city may be 
mentioned, oyster packing ; the canning of fruits 
and vegetables; and the establishments of W. M. 
Mumsen & Sons, Kensett & Co., Mahoney & Co., 
give employment to thousands of people, and are 
among the best-known houses of this sort in the 
city. From the Washington Monument there is 
still to be seen one solitary shot-tower in this 
Monumental City ; but for various reasons the shot 
trade is not as prosperous in Baltimore as in 
former years. Baltimore devotes a good deal of 
attention to the business of sugar-cleaning. The 
Calvert Sugar Refinery, the Maryland Sugar Re- 
fining Company, and the Baltimore Steam Sugar 
Refinery, are enormous establishments in this line. 
In Baltimore in 1871 the receipts from this trade 
were nearly two-thirds as great as the aggregate 
of Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans. Among 
the hotels, the Carrollton is perhaps the most 
elegant and most modern—one of the most exten- 
sive and luxurious houses in the country. 

Of course Baltimore has a Park, and the name 
chosen for it is the most poetical of any park-name 
in the country. The enthusiastic Baltimorean 
declares that ‘‘ Druid Hill is the most beautiful 
Park in America ;’’ but he probably has not spent 
much time in New York Central Park, and per- 
haps he has not been half-way over Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, really the most beautiful pub- 
lic park in the world; but Druid Hill is beautiful 
enough, and under the ambitious influence of the 
Monumental City will for many years rank among 
the handsomest pleasure-grounds in the country. 
In every sense of the word, Baltimore is a great 
city, having a great past of which it may well be 
proud, and destined to a much greater future, 
toward which it may well devote the best energies 
of all its people. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 


THE growing interest in all branches of decora- 
tive art, brings to our consideration the subject of 
stained glass; its style, manufacture, and zsthetic 
effect. 

Although the ancients attributed to the Phoeni- 
cians the honor of originating it, yet careful research 
has shown conclusively that the art of its manufac- 
ture was known to the Egyptians as early as 1500 
B.C., many years before its first appearance in 
Phoenicia. That of any shade, however, other 
than a pale blue, was not made in any degree of 
excellence until three hundred and fifty years 
later, when the manufacturers discovered that by 
a systematic use of the metals a variety of colors 
could be produced. With the increase of luxury 
and consequent growth of artistic taste in Rome, 
under the reign of Tiberius, glass began to be 
used not only in the shape of bottles, jars, and 
the like, but for inlaying the walls and pavements 
of palaces and public buildings. About the first 
century it came sparingly into use for windows, 
but it was not generally adopted for this purpose 
until many centuries after. For a number of years 
Venice was the principal seat of its manufacture, 
but some time later Belgium became the greatest 
glass-making country in the world. In the time 
of the Second Henry of England the people of 
the British Isles considered houses provided with 
stained glass windows magnificent. It was not 
until 1439 that these people began the manufac- 
ture of window glass for themselves, and for many 
yeais following they expressed a decided preference 
for the glass from ‘‘ beyond the seas,’’ just as 
Americans of to-day express a preference for 
European, and especially English, stained glass 
work. 

That there are two principal kinds of colored 
glass, has become a generally recognized fact ; and 
a few observations on the peculiarities of each 
may enable any one to discern the difference at a 
moment’s glance. 

The first method and the only one, which has 
any pretension to artistic excellence is called the 
mosaic method. In works formed by this process 


the various colors are represented by separate 
pieces of fot-metal glass, in which the whole 











substance is permeated by the color. The only 
exceptions to this rule are as follows: red or rudy 
is invariably a coated glass, the coloring matter 
being so intense that were it made in sheets of the 
usual thickness, it would appear opaque. 

A light transparent ye//ow stain, penetrating to 
quite a depth, is in some cases imparted by the 
use of pure silver. ‘This color is much fainter 
than the intense pot-metal yellows. 

A third exception results from the fact that blue 
and yellow form green. Thus, part of a piece of 
blue glass may be changed to green by the ad- 
dition of the above-mentioned yellow stain. All 
brown and d/ack parts, together with subordinate 
outlines and the shadows, are executed by means 
of the pigment enamel brown, \aid on with a 
brush. ; 

The process of preparing a work by this method 
is an exceedingly interesting operation. Having 
selected the design, the first thing necessary is to 
make a full-sized drawing of the window, repre- 
senting the exact dimensions of the several parts. 
It is desirable to introduce the lead so that it will 
form bold outlines, and thus heighten the effect 
of the glass by plainly separating the figures from 
the background, and by giving a depth of shade 
to the folds of the drapery. If attention is paid 
to this, the lines, instead of marring the effect of 
the work by their prominence will add greatly to 
its beauty. From the first drawing a second one 
is traced, and is called the ‘‘ cutting drawing,’’ 
showing the shape and size of each piece of glass 
to be used. On this the artist marks the tints 
and colors he wishes, and the drawing is then sent 
to the glass-cutter, who selects from the various 
sheets of colered glass the tints desired. He then 
with a diamond cuts out the required shapes, and 
they are sent to the artist, who places them tem- 
porarily upon a glass easel, and paints on the 
minor outlines, the shadows, and the black and 
brown parts with examel brown. The parts that 
he wishes to be stained yellow he covers with 
silver mixed with ochre or clay, and the pieces 
are removed to the kilns. Here they are placed 
on iron shelves and exposed to a heat sufficient to 
slightly fuse the surface of the glass, thus causing 
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the outlines, shading and yellow staining, to become 
permanently imprinted upon it. The brilliancy 
of the glass may be injured by a failure to stop 
the firing at the right moment, or by defects in 
the construction of the kiln. Great care is taken 
to allow it to cool very slowly, as by rapid cooling 
it is liable to crack. One firing, as a general 
thing, is insufficient, many of the parts requiring 
further painting, which being done, they are 
placed again in the kiln and receive a final firing. 
The ‘cutting drawing’ having been laid on a 
large board or table, the various pieces are properly 
placed upon it, and are then joined together by 
means of leaden bands grooved on each side and 
bent according to the drawing. ‘These having 
been soldered together at all their intersections, 
the parts are all united and the window or panel 
is made. 

Enamelled glass, that in which the surface only 
is colored, is much more modern, and exceedingly 
cheaper than the manufactures of fot metal, abuve 
described. The origin of enamelled glass was in 
the futile effort of glass painters to imitate nature 
more closely than was possible by the mosaic 
method. They wished to produce on transparent 
glass the same effect obtained by artists on canvas, 
and their endeavors were accordingly useless. All 
attempts at painting pictures true to nature on 
transparent surfaces are necessarily failures, and 
though the resemblance to the original may be 
better than in mosaic glass, the colors do not 
possess the depth and brilliancy of the fot-metal. 
Painted windows all sooner or later become dingy ; 
and, asa writer has stated, ‘‘are not very much 
superior, as far as coloring is concerned, to the 
productions of the modern art of ‘diaphanic,’ or 
the transparencies displayed on the streets about 
election times.’” The mosaic method, as I have 
before stated, is the only process worthy of our 
consideration, and to that art I shall endeavor to 
confine the remainder of this article. 

To the late Mr. Charles Winston, of England, 
we owe much, if not all, that we know of the 
different styles of English ancient and medizval 
stained glass. As the late Mr. Rickman divided 
English architecture from the Conquest to the 
Reformation into three principal styles: the 
Early English, the Decorated and the Perpen- 
dicular, so he classified painted windows. So 
minute was his attention to detail, that we are 
now able to distinguish by the peculiarities of 





drawing and coloring, the period in which any 
window was painted. In the following brief review 
of the styles, our principal authority is Mr. Win- 
ston’s work on this subject : 

THE Eary ENGLIsH STYLE may be said to have 
continued from the first introduction of glass 
windows until the earlier part of the reign of 
Edward I., or about the year 1280. The charac- 
teristics of this style may be summed up as follows: 

The foliage is generally unnatural, resembling 
the artificial and ornamental scrolls of Norman 
and early English stonework. The figures have 
an exceedingly flat appearance, there being no 
attempt whatever to make them appear as if in 
relief. There is an utter want of perspective in 
the canopies, which are generally low and small 
in proportion to the figures which they cover. 
The windows of this period are noted for poor 
drawing and disregard of anatomy in the repre- 
sentations of the human figure. There are also 
peculiarities in the glass itself, and in the mode 
of its construction. The glass is not so translucent 
as that of later periods, and the colors are much 
richer and softer than those seen in windows made 
subsequently. The windows of this period are 
noted for strong dark lines of enamel brown, and 
a large quantity of lead work. The most common 
early English examples are white pattern windows, 
composed of panels of white glass, on each of 
which is drawn a distinct foliaged pattern. 

The windows of the DECORATED STYLE, which 
followed the early English and flourished for about 
a century, from 1280 to 1380, are characterized by 
more natural forms of foliage, the introduction 
of the before mentioned yellow stain, and higher 
canopies, exhibiting quite an amount of architec- 
tural detail. These have flat fronts, straight side 
gables, and high spires and pinnacles, which are 
colored red, blue, or green. The glass of this 
period is less substantial than formerly, the out- 
lines less thick and less frequent, and the figures 
are more anatomically correct. 

In the PERPENDICULAR STYLE, dating from 1400 
to 1530, there is a return to conventional foliage 
of a peculiarly flat and delicate kind, and a pre- 
dominance of yellow and white stained glass. 
After the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
canopies are conspicuous for the first appearance 
of any attempt at perspective. 

The Cinque CENTO, or sixteenth century style, 
has for its distinctive characteristic the frequent 
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use of Renaissance and Italian forms in the place 
of Gothic ; sometimes the styles are mingled, and 
at others the Gothic is dropped entirely. It em- 
braces larger and more varied subjects than any 
of its predecessors, and by some is considered the 
perfection of the art of stained glass manufacture. 
Aesthetically considered, stained glass windows 
are productive of the finest effects. In churches 
and cathedrals they seem to be most appropriate. 
The bright rays of the glorious sun falling through 
them, partaking of their rich colors, and withal 
subdued, seem to impress the beholder with the 
holiness of the place. Thus must the poet Milton 
have been impressed when in his beautiful poem, 
‘¢T] Penseroso,’’ he wrote these lines: 


“« And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 


Stained glass, from designs of a domestic 
character, has a rich appearance in dwellings. 
Library windows of this material give an exceed- 
ingly happy effect, and are by no means uncommon. 








Stained glass windows to admit light to stairways 
are frequently used in villas, but for city mansions 
they are mostly inappropriate, on account of the 
gloom, as a general rule, caused by surrounding 
buildings. As fire-screens stained glass in frames 
of oak, ebony, walnut, or mahogany, is very 
pleasing. The bright glow of the fire shining 
through the rich dark colors of the fot-metal glass, 
gives a cheerful tone to the whole apartment. 
Stained glass medallions and panels hung in win- 
dows, are a very pleasant decoration. There are 
also numerous other ways in which stained glass 
may be applied to domestic purposes; and now 
that Americans are becoming more susceptible to 
the claims of art in household decoration, some 
attention to this subject, will, I trust, cause them 
to see its advantages as a beautifier of the home 
as well as the church. 

The upper panes of windows in houses built in 
the Queen Anne style, are very generally filled in 
with stained glass, usually in heraldic designs, 
adding greatly to the beauty of the apartments. 





HOW THINGS MOVE. 


By Mary GRANGER CHASE. 


Not long ago a lady was singing in a room 
where a chandelier with many glass shades was 
hanging. ‘The lady’s voice was loud and strong, 
and, as she continued her song, her voice shattered 
one of the glass shades to fragments. 

Perhaps that sounds like a strange story to you, 
my readers, but voices do and always have done, 
curious things. There was once an inn-keeper 
who added to his earnings by letting his guests see 
him break drinking cups with his voice. In the 
Talmud, the Jews’ ancient book of laws, there is 
something said about the reparation that should 
be made when an article is broken by the voice 
of any domestic animal. We are told that on the 
wild mountain roads of Switzerland, the muleteers 





tie up the bells of their mules, lest the tinkling | 


should start an avalanche. A dog can play the 
pianoforte so far as to make certain strings vibrate 
by his bark ; and, after all, vibration of the strings 
is what makes all the music of the pianoforte. 


certain vibration, though it cannot always be seen ; 
some things have a number of vibrations in their 
different parts. And when two things vibrate in 
time with each other, and are near each other, 
though it is only air that connects them, the 
moving of one is affected by that of the other. 
The lady’s voice broke the shade because they 
vibrated in time with each other, and the motion 
of the voice so increased the motion of the glass 
as to loosen its particles and make it fall apart. 
When two clocks, with pendulums that have the 
same range of vibration, are in the same room, 
and the clock doors are open, if the pendulum 
of one is set in motion, the pendulum of the other 
will move too. This is the principle; every time 
the pendulum of the first clock vibrates, it sends a 


| puff of air in the direction of the pendulum of the 


| 


second clock; and these puffs, continued regularly, 
set the pendulum of the second clock a-going. 
When two pianos are in the same room, if the 


Vibration is a moving to and fro as we see the | strings of one are struck, not only will they vibrate, 


pendulum of fhe clock do. 


All things have a | but also the corresponding strings of the other 
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piano, provided that the forte pedal of the second 
piano has been depressed. And if you whistle a 
note into a piano, or violin, the strings of the 
instrument in unison with that note will audibly 
take it up. 

In London boys carry milk about the streets in 
pails which hang from a yoke on their shoulders, 
and are held off from their bodies by hoops just 
below the waist. If these boys kept up a regular 
step, the vibration of their bodies would increase 
the vibration of the milk until that was spilled. 
The little fellows may not quite understand the 
philosophy of the matter, but they know they 
must change their step from time to time to keep 
their milk in the pails. 

A strong gust of wind will uproot a majestic 
tree when it comes just in time with the tree’s 
own swing, or vibration. Some years ago there 
was considerable annoyance in one of the mills in 
Lowell, because the walls and floors of the building 
were shaken on certain days by the machinery. 
At these times, a pail of water would be almost 
emptied of its contents by the motion of the 
factory. It was finally discovered that on the 
days of disturbance the machinery went at a rate 
in keeping with the vibration of the building, and 
the trouble was readily overcome, by making the 
machinery work either faster or slower than had 
been the custom. 

The first iron bridge ever built was that at 
Colebrooke Dale, in England. While it was build- 
ing a fiddler came along, and exclaimed, ‘‘I can 
fiddle that bridge down!’’ The workmen, little 
alarmed, bade him fiddle away to his heart’s con- 
tent. Whereupon the musician tried one note 
after another upon his instrument until he hit 
upon one in tune with the movement of the bridge, 
and then the structure began to quiver so per- 
ceptigy that the laborers begged him to cease 
and let them alone. 

It is usual for a band of soldiers when they 
come to a bridge to stop music and walk over in 
broken file. Terrible calamities have occurred 
in cases where this precaution was not taken, as at 
Angiers, in France, where a suspension-bridge 
broke in under a body of soldiers marching over in 
file, and two hundred and eighty lives were lost. 
Robert Stephenson said there was not so much 
danger when a bridge was crowded with men or 
cattle, or when cavalry were on it, as when soldiers 





possible to make a mouse walk back and forth 
continuously over a bridge, keeping time with 
the vibration of the bridge, the mouse would 
eventually destroy the bridge. 

When Galileo discovered, that by blowing with 
his mouth upon a pendulum each time it moved 
away from him, he could greatly augment its 
velocity, he arrived at the important fact that a 
slight impulse, if regularly repeated, may become 
of great consequence. On the same principle, a 
heavy bell that a strong man can scarcely move 
by one pull with all his might, can be set in 
violent motion by a mere boy, if the lad gives 
regular pulls at the rope, because each pull slightly 
increases the bell’s vibration. So in swinging a 
child, if a push is given every time the child 
comes back, he will keep going higher and higher 
until he finally goes over the tree; but break the 
sameness of the motion by giving a push before 
the swing has come way back, and you will stop 
the swing. 

Put a tuning-fork in connection with another 
tuning-fork of the same pitch, and its strength is 
increased. The same effect is produced by holding 
a tuning-fork over the mouth of a bottle, if you 
apply one that vibrates in time with the air in the 
bottle. The sound, called the song of the sea, 
that is heard when a shell is held to the ear, is 
the vibration of air in the shell, The music of the 
mighty organ is caused by the vibration of air in 
the pipes. Sound is the sensation we experience 
from vibrations that reach the ear. These vibra- 
tions are constantly passing through the air, but 
other matter may convey them. When a tree is 
felled, if a person slightly scratches with a pen- 
knife on one end of the tree, another person with 
his ear pressed at the other end can distinctly hear 
the sound, which in this instance is conveyed 
through the tree itself. . 

But what of the statement, that two sounds can 
create silence? At first thought, as some one has 
suggested, it seems as absurd as to say that two 
loaves can make no bread. But when we reflect 
that sound comes from vibration of the air, we 
can believe that when two vibrations of opposite 
systems unite, they sometimes increase sound ; 
and, sometimes, just destroy each other, so making 
silence. It is with sounds, or vibrations of the 
air, exactly as in the case of the waves of the sea. 
One wave may join another in such manner as to 





passed over keeping step. Indeed, if it were 


ride triumphantly on its crest; or it may just fill 
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up the other’s trough, and so stop the motion of 
both. At one point on the coast of Ireland 
there is no tide, because the waves of the Irish 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean unite in the latter 
way. 

It has been found that the Davy Lamp, invented 
for colliers to take into the mines, is not always 
a safety-lamp, for a very loud noise, like that of a 
blast in a coal mine, may cause such an increase 
of vibration that the flame and the outside gas 
will meet. The effect of firing a pistol near a 
Davy Lamp was tried, and it was found that the 
report caused the flame and outside gas to meet. 

At Manchester, in Massachusetts, there is a 
wonderful singing beach; for, owing to some 
peculiarity of form, the vibration of the sand on 








this beach is keenly musical. 

There is also on the peninsula of Mount Sinai a 
hill called Gibel Nakus, or Mountain of the Bell, 
where musical tones are distinctly heard, and have 
excited much curiosity and given rise to vastanas | 
speculations concerning their origin. Some years 
ago a Lieutenant Newbold, of the Madras army, 
visited this curious hill. Setting off from Wadi 
Tor, ‘‘ after two hours’ riding and a short walk 
of half an hour, he reached the place, which he 
described as a belt-shaped hill, from three hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred feet in height. On 
its western side, which faces the Red Sea, is a 
slope of about eighty feet, covered with a very 
fine quartzose sand, varying in depth from five: or 
six inches to as many feet, according to the form 
of the sandstone rock which it covers. This is the 
spot from which the mysterious sounds issue. Not 
the slightest noise was heard; but their Arab 
guide, desiring them to wait still at the bottom 
of the slope, began to ascend the slope, sinking | 








to his knees at every step. The travellers soon 
heard a faint sound resembling the lower string 
of a violoncello slightly touched ; and being dis- 
appointed at the result, determined to ascend 
themselves, in spite of the intense heat of the sun 
and extreme fineness of the sand. On reaching 
the summit they sat down to observe the effect. 
The particles of sand set in motion agitated not 
only those below them, but, though in a less 
degree, those all around them, like the surface of 
water disturbed by a stone. In about two minutes 
they heard a rustling sound, and then the musical 
tone above alluded to, which gradually increased 
to that of a deep mellow church bell, so loud that 
it recalled the rumbling of distant thunder. This 
occurred when the whole surface was in motion, 
and the effect upon themselves, the travellers 
compared to what they supposed might be felt 
by persons seated upon some enormous stringed 
instrument, while a bow was slowly drawn over 
the chords. ‘They descended while the sound 
was at its height ; and soon after it began to lessen 
with the motion of the sand, until, at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, all was perfectly still again.” 

There are also what are called ‘‘ singing flames ;”’ 
for two or more flames burning within tubes will 
vibrate in unison as long as they are kept apart, 
and by means of them music can be produced 
that sounds surprisingly like that of the human 
voice. 

If a tuning-fork, while vibrating, is held near a 
certain kind of flame its vibrations will be caught 
up by the flames, and by the aid of a special 
contrivance can be seen. This brings us to visible 
music, a real art now, and a highly interesting 


| and enjoyable one, but we must not enter upon it 


in this paper. 


OH, SAY NOT LIFE IS DARK! 


On, say not life is dark! 
There’s brightness for us all; 
For you and me and every one 
The warming sun rays fall; 
The moon and stars at night thy path 
Illume as well as mine, 
For you and me and every one 
The beams of pleasure shine. 


Oh, say not life is dark, 
Though fortune be not fair! 

The cottage of the toiling man 
May have a jewel there! 

Though wealth has never round its hearth 
Its golden circle bent, 

Perhaps the gem of love is there 

That hearth to ornament. 





Oh, say not life is dark, 
Though poverty be there! 

Thou hast a heart within thy breast, 
A soul which is divine. 

Strive on, plod on thy humble way, 
And peace thy lot shall bless, 

The fountain-head whence issues all 
Of human blessedness. 


Oh, say not life is dark! 
There’s brightness all around ; 

How oft beneath a homely garb 
A noble heart is found; 

The laborer in his lowly cot, 
The beggar on the road, 

The miser and the millionaire, 

All have one common God. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS, AS SEEN IN THE RELIGIOUS EDIFICES 
OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Witit1Am Biackwoop, D.D., LL.D. 
IV. EARLY CHRISTIAN, ROMAN AND BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


In Greece, after the days of Alexander, the | When the Emperor professed the new faith, he 
social condition of the provinces into which his | caused certain of the buildings then existing to be 
empire was divided affécted the condition of art; | devoted to Christian uses. It happened that some 
so, during the decline of the Roman power, archi- | of them were so arranged that they could easily 











BASILICA CiuRCH OF ST. MARIA MAcGIorE, RoME. 


tecture speedily began to show that the age of | be adapted to the purposes for which they were to 
purity and unity of design had died out. Indeed, | be employed, and in consequence of custom and 
for several ages nearly all the buildings erected | usage their form affected the style in which future 
were an assemblage of incongruous elements, in | edifices were built, when new places of worship 
which new forms were commingled with others | were required. 
that were Roman in character, showing that the} In Rome, important causes united to influence 
palmy days of building had passed away. the style of early Christian art. The Christians 
Two great events contributed to bring about | were not a distinct people, they did not constitute 
this change, which became broadly marked in the | a separate nationality, they had no special art or 
beginning of the fourth century. The first was | artists of their own. As formerly stated, they had. 
the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to at first to use such edifices as they could procure, 
Christianity, and the second was the establishment | and when they were permitted to build, they had 
of the Byzantine or Constantinopolitan empire. |to employ such artificers as they found around 
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them, whether Greek or Roman. Then again, |throne of the Cesars, and when the heathen 
when the Ostrogoths and the Lombards poured | priesthood gave place to the ministers of the 
over the Alps into Italy they brought no archi-| Christian faith, it was found that the Basilicas 
tectural style along with them. They were ready | presented the most convenient form for Christian 
,to accept such edifices as they found in their | use. ‘These buildings combined the two features 
new homes, and hence the style of the Roman | of an exchange and a court of justice. They were 
Christian prevailed not in Italy alone, but it was | oblong rectangular buildings, with a semi-circular 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNE IN THE ForRuUM AT ROME. 


accepted and adopted among the Franks and the | recess at the end, remote from the entrance. The 
Anglo-Saxons. |interior was divided by two ranges of columns 

No Christian churches of any importance were | into three longitudinal avenues, the widest being 
built at Rome before the time of Constantine, | in the centre. Across the end at which the recess 
and by the time the Christians enjoyed the privi- | was placed, an aisle or raised part was carried, and 
lege of raising edifices of their own, their tastes | here the advocates and all who had cases to be 
and habits had been formed by their use of the | determined took their places, while the judges on 
old buildings which they had been permitted to | elevated seats occupied the recess. In very large 
occupy. The Roman Basilica became the model | basilicas the central avenue was open to the air, 
of the Christian church, for when Christianity | but the side aisles or avenues, which often had 


emerged from the Catacombs to be seated on the | galleries, were open to merchants or spectators 
Vou. VIII.—22 
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interested in the proceedings of the court below. | 


The illustrations herewith given, will enable the 
reader to understand the general form and appear- 
ance of the Basilica, better than any verbal de- 
scription. It has been held that Constantine gave 
up his palace of the Lateran to the Bishop of 
Rome, in which an edifice of this kind existed, 
that the first church which he built was one over 
the tomb of St. Peter, and that he subsequently 
erected others, which were dedicated to the mem- 





and the ministers who read the Scriptures and 
conducted the services, had to be provided for, 
and places were assigned to them in the central 
nave. The women were placed in galleries, or in 
the side aisles, and the altar or communion table 
was at the elevated spot which separated the nave 
from the apse or semi-circular recess, in which 
were the seats of the Bishop and the higher 
clergy; but afterwards the clergy were removed 
from behind the table to places on either side or 


Russo-GREEK CHURCH, AT BUCHAREST, WALLACHIA. 


ory of St. Paul, St. Lawrence, and St. Agnese. 
These edifices were built in the suburbs; for the 
central parts of Rome continued to be Pagan, 
long after the time of Constantine. Little is 
known of these churches which were built by 
Constantine ; for they soon disappeared, and when 
Theodosius reached the sceptre, he had to rebuild 
them. 

The heathen temples, if adorned externally, 
satisfied the populace without much internal con- 
venience; but the nature of Christian worship led 
to the erection of spacious buildings, to accom- 
modate the audiences and those who took part in 
the various services. The choristers who sung, 











before it. In time also, though when it is uncer- 
tain, a cross aisle was carried out beyond the 
flank walls, and thus the transepts originated. 
The structure thus became cruciform in shape, 
and the term ‘‘ Greek cross’? was given to those 
buildings where the arms were of equal length, 
while the term ‘‘ Latin cross’’ designated those 
churches where the nave was longer than the 
transepts, and the apse or choir which extended 
beyond the crossing formed by the four parts into 
which the whole was thus divided. 

Though the Latin cross thus became tl.e type 
of the Western Church, there were some buildings 
in which circular and polygonal forms were 
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adopted. A round church was erected at Jeru- | the sculptured architraves of old ruined buildings. 
salem by the Empress Helena, and in a short time | The internal beauty largely depended on the rows 
afterwards, in Germany, England and France, of columns used to separate the central avenue or 
this form was copied in a few places, out of | nave from the aisles, and as many of these columns 
regard for the model in the ‘‘ Holy City.’? When | had graced older structures of taste and beauty, 
Baptisteries were erected, they were usually poly- | they displayed a certain style; but, in many cases, 
gonal, as may be seen in the specimens that remain | the effect was injured by the juxtaposition of 


at Ravenna, Canossa, Parma, Bologna, Verona, | columns brought from different places and wanting 
Cremona, Volterra, Florence and Padua. harmony, while broken capitals were mended or 
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BastLicA CHuRcH OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, ROME. 


In consequence of the low state of art, as well | rather patched in a style inconsistent with the 
as owing to want of funds, the exteriors of the | original. 
early Roman churches were remarkably plain.| One of the Basilicas built by Constantine is 
They were built of brick. At the entrance end | known to have had a hemispherical vaulted roof; 
was a low portico, which only rose about half | but it was quite common in early Christian struc 
the height of the building, thus showing utter | tures to have open wooden roofs, and this custom 
ignorance of the real use of a portico. Over the | has continued from age to age and from land to 
portico three round-headed windows were usually | land, especially in those bujidings which affect 
placed, and over them again was a circular win- | an adherence to the antique in style. After the 
dow. In the flank walls, windows were opened | reign of Constantine, little was done for some 
high up near the eave. The entrances were square- | years in church architecture. The greatest product 
headed, the common decoration being taken from | of the times was the Basilica of Theodosius, which 
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remained until 1823, when it was destroyed by | vine, Daniel, Lazarus, David, Goliath, Theseus, 
fire ; but it has been rebuilt on the old plan. This | syrens, serpents, eagles, dragons and other sym- 
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finest of the edifices of the age was four hundred 
and twenty feet long by two hundred and twenty, 
tke church having a central nave eighty feet wide 
with four aisles. The pillars of the Colonnade, 
which were fine, were taken from other buildings, 
the walls were resplendent with frescoes, and the 
doors were of bronze. 

New dynasties and new varieties of archi- 
tecture appear in the seventh century in Italy. 
The Lombards had risen to influence, and 





bols were of common use. The imagery was not 
confined to the portals, but was carried in bands 
along the whole front. In time, however, the 
Scandinavian elements of these symbols disap- 
peared, and the ornamentation became more con- 
gruous. ‘Thus in the districts of Italy where the 
Lombard influence prevaited, such changes were 
introduced as led in time to the prevalence of the 
style which has long been known as Lombard or 
Italian, and which may be seen in the cathedrals 
and structures of the Peninsula ; but the inhabitants 
of the capital still adhered to the Basilican type. 
North and west of the Alps, the edifices which 
were now erected for ecclesiastical uses had the 
leading features of the Lombard style, inasmuch 
as the arches were carried from capital to capital, 


the arch being semi-circular, but the forms of the 


ground plans usually adhered to the old model. 
Gradually a style was developed which, by the 
massiveness of the column, the elaboration of 
ornament on the curves of arches of doors, and 
of circular windows attained to a deserved celeb- 
rity. In Normandy and in England it reached 
the highest perfection of which the style was 
capable, and to it the next paper must be devoted. 

Such was the early condition and its transitional 
history in ‘‘ Old Rome.’’ To the eastern part of the 


eee 





they were great builders. In the forms of 
their churches, as well as in architectural 
details, they combined many different ele- 
ments. The Latin Basilica, the Byzantine 
Cupola, the polygonal and the circular forms 
were adopted by them. They decked their 
churches with striking features. Coming from 
northern regions through Germany, they had 
Pagan and Christian symbols blended together. 
Externally they used slender compound piers, 
which were carried up'the fronts of the 
churches from the ground to the eaves. Small 
arcades followed the shape of the gable inter- 
nally, rules and proportions were neglected, 
the pillar or pier rested on a simple base, and 
the arch sprung direct from the capital, while 
the decorative imagery was profuse and heter- 
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LoMBARDIC ARCH. 


ogeneous. The four beasts of the Apocalypse, the | Empire and to the style which prevailed along the 
dove, the Paschal Lamb, the fish, the hart, the | Bosphorus and in the East it is necessary now to turn. 
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Constantine was fully aware of the fact that the | which any ruler ever attempted, and the capital 


power of the heathen priesthood over the populace, 
and the influence which vested interests in an old 
and regularly organized state can always exert, 
would prove a formidable obstacle to any scheme 
by which he would attempt to undermine or sup- 
plant the ancient national faith. Accordingly, 
he conceived the idea of founding a new capital 


‘thus founded survived by a thousand years the 
| glory of the elder Rome; while its final fall was 
| only affected by the appearance of foes far more 
| powerful than those by whom Italy and Rome had 
| been overthrown. Far different from the expec- 
| tation of Constantine was the result of his scheme, 
| for the founding of this Eastern capital contributed 

















BASILICA CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, RoME. 


where he would be at liberty to carry out his 
policy without such opposition as he expected to 
encounter at Rome. Byzantium, the place which 
he selected, though a small town, was admirably 
situated. No doubt he entertained the belief that 
the consolidation of his power on the Bosphorus 
would enable him to hold the sway of the East 
_with a firmer grasp, while the influence of the old 
capital would still uphold the mastery of the 
Empire in the West. Thus, at a single stroke, 
one of the greatest measures was accomplished 


| very directly to the downfall of Rome. The sons 


and nephews of Constantine, by their quarrels 
respecting the provinces which had been assigned 
to them, weakened the central power; and the 
| party which recognized Constantinople as the 
| capital gradually became consolidated, and the 
| Empire thus formed, became known as the East- 
| ern, the Greek, the Lower, the Byzantine and the 
| Constantinopolitan Empire. 

| A peculiar variety of architecture was developed 
| in these regions, which spread eastward, southward 
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and northward, known as the Byzantine, the 
Arabic or the Moorish, and the Greco-Russian. 
The social condition of the East led to the preva- 
lence of this style, which, in various forms and 
under different nationalities, was carried into Asia 
and Africa. It became highly enriched in the 
East and in Spain, in the hands of the professors 
of the faith and of the Prophet; but the limits of 
our space forbid an attempt at setting forth the 





Ravenna, an Italian city, which continued under 
the rule of the Greek emperors for many years. 
Until the time of Constantine, ecclesiastical 
edifices had usually been quadrangular in form. 
When a circular building with a domed covering, 
such as the Pantheon, was attempted, the dome was 
placed on a circular, heavy wall; but the architects 
of Constantine and his successors adopted the 
bold device of rejecting the wall, and placing the 























































































































BasILicA CHURCH OF ST. AGNESE, ROME, 


differences which obtained between the Moorish 
on the one hand, and the Russo-Greek on the 
other hand, in their divergence from the common 
forms of Byzantine art. All even that may be 
stated about Byzantine architecture itself, must 
mainly be devoted toa brief description of the 
grandest structure ever built in this style. Con- 
stantine erected an immense number of churches 
resembling each other in their chief details; but 
none of those which he or his immediate succes- 
sors finished remain, except his great work in 
Constantinople and the Church of St. Vitale, at 





dome on substantial piers or heavy pillars. This 
device at once led toa great enlargement of the 
space that might be included in the building, as 
it became possible, by placing the dome over the 
| centre, to extend projections in the form of a 
cross, and thus secure what in medizval churches 
became known as the nave, the transepts and the 


choir. In the twentieth year of his reign, Con- 
stantine began his greatest work, the church dedi- 
cated to the Divine Wisdom—Santa Sophia— 
which was subsequently enlarged and beautified. 
It was burned in the year a.D. 404, rebuilt by 
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Theodosius, then burned again; but Justinian re- | piers sustain semi-circular arches, and by means 
solved to rebuild it and to make it the ‘‘ grandest | of triangular vaultings known as pendentives, the 
monument ever erected by the hand of man.”’ | means are obtained for sustaining the huge central 
Marble from distant provinces, columns from | dome, the diameter of which was about one hun- 
ancient buildings, eight of white marble from | dred and twenty feet. A rectangular court paved 
Palmyra, and eight of green marble from the | with marble and surrounded with Ionic columns 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, were procured. The. formed the approach to an outer vestibule, out 
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THE Famous TAJ, ON THE WEST BANK OF THE Jumna, ens. 


expense of the structure was enormous. The | of which five doors led to an inner vestibule and 
wealth of the royal treasury, tribute from the | from it nine doors of cedar, adorned with ivory, 
provinces, gifts from the people and heavy taxes | ‘amber and silver, led into the body of the church. 
were all required to complete the vast undertak- | The nave included the part under the dome, and 
ing; seven years being spent in collecting the | the spaces east and west of it, and these were 
materials, and nine devoted to the erection of this | paved with green marble. A cornice of white 
magnificent church. The building stood east and | marble ran around the base of the dome, while 
west, the ground plan, approaching a square, being | the dome itself was pierced with forty-four win- 
two hundred and fifty-two long by two hundred | dows. Forty enormous columns separated the 
and thirty feet broad. In the centre, four massive | nave from several side aisles and compartments, 
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one of the latter being set apart for the Emperor, 
and a magnificent gallery in the second story 
being devoted to the Empress. As the sexes were 
early separated in Christian churches, the galleries 
in the second story north and south of the dome 
were assigned to the women, while gorgeous 
thrones were prepared for the bishop and the 
clergy in the space at the opposite to the entrance, 
and in the semi-circular apse at the extreme end 
was placed the altar or holy table. In order that 
the idea of reverence which Justinian entertained 
for holy things might be adequately displayed, he 


an i. x 


| feature. 
' looked. 


churches in the West; but in the Byzantine church, 
the eye was always arrested by the majesty of the 
central object, and carried upwards to contemplate 
the overshadowing dume. Still in buildings of 
the class which imitated the great work of Jus- 
| tinian, length was not despised ; as the nave was 
| extended beyond the dome, and on the altar side 
| had the semi-circular apse ; but it was otherwise in 
| all edifices which assumed the octagonal or circu- 
lar plan, the dome then being the only attractive 
Another point ought not to be over- 
External form and picturesque effect 
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Tue RussIAN PATRIARCHAL CHURCH, AT Moscow. 


ordered that pearls, diamonds, gold, silver, pla- 
tinum and iron should all be melted and mixed 
together to form the mass with which the table 
might be made. When reduced to shape, it was 
ornamented with gems, and supported on pillars 
of gold. Engravings of this great church will be 
found in the number of the MonTHLy for Decem- 
ber, 1876, at pages 412 and 413. 

The principle thus established became a rule in 
all Byzantine edifices, that domes should spring 
from a square, and that galleries should be pro- 
vided for women, except on the altar side. Still 
farther, it soon became obvious that a lengthened 
internal vista and a pleasing apsidal termination 
at the east end formed the impressive features of 


ee became recognized as an element in the 
ecclesiastical structures of the West, while the 
Byzantine edifices were always simple in the ex- 
terior, the desire for magnificence and lavish 
ornament which has always existed in the East 
| being displayed by costly internal adornment. 

It is not the purpose of these papers to advert 


at length to Moorish or Saracenic edifices. It 
| may suffice to state that the influence of Byzan- 
| tium affected the East, and the style which pre- 
_vailed on the Bosphorus became the basis for the 
work of Arabian architects, which presented very 
different forms in the several countries in which 
| Mohammedanism prevailed. It was rigid in Egypt, 
| florid in India, and gorgeous in Spain. Repre- 
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sentations of men or of animals being forbidden 
by the Creed of the Prophet, the fancy and active 
imagination of the Arab mind found vent in 
depicting ornamental figures of minute and most 
complicated arrangement. The style reached its 
perfection when the Mohammedan power, reaching 
from India to Spain, became consolidated, and the 
finest monuments of Saracenic art were displayed 
in the palaces ard mosques which were erected in 
India, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa and Spain. 
Of these the Mosque of Cordova and the Alham- 


sage contain forty thousand men. 


| large area, although there was a want of altitude, 
still the feeling of great wealth prevailed. To 
describe the Alhambra is beyond our purpose. 
| (See pages g, 10 and 11 of the Monraty for Jan- 
uary, 1877). Volumes have been devoted to it. 
Its magnitude may be conceived when it is stated, 
| that the flanking wall is two thousand five hun- 
‘dred feet long, and six hundred and fifty broad. 
This vast area, which was defended with towers, 
| The interior 
was divided into courts, halls, porticos, galleries 








THE GREAT ARCHES OF DELHI. 


bra or Moorish palace at Granada surpassed all | and apartments. 


the Saracenic buildings of the West. Originally, 
the Mosque covered an area of six hundred and 
twenty feet by four hundred and fifty. (See page 
17 of the Monruiy for January, 1877). Seven- 
teen gates opened into the building, and as there 
were vistas formed by nineteen ranges of columns 
the impression made on the spectator must have 
been exceedingly great. The illustrations given, 
of the Moorish column and the horse-shoe arch 
which prevailed in this style, will serve to show 
that in all large Saracenic structures where these 
members were multiplied until they covered a 


Everywhere the slender col- 


/umn, the ornamented Moorish arch, the Mosaic 
decorations on the walls, the cooling fountains, 


and the endless details of this enchanting scene 
were calculated to overwhelm the mind with 
wonder and admiration. It is not strange that 
the most eminent artists of modern times have 
devoted years of study amid the ruins of the Al- 
hambra with a view to exhibit to the world the 
glories of a palace and a stronghold whjch in the 
days of their perfection must have presented an 
appearance of enchantment to astonished be- 


| holders. 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA—ITS SUCCESSES AND FAILURES. 
By A. E. LANCASTER. 
THE FOURTH PAPER. 


Durinc the past few years quite a number of 
plays have been produced, most of them in New 
York, which legitimately come within the scope 
of the present article. From time to time Mr. 
Daly has brought out at iis own New York Theatre 
—the Fifth Avenue—those peculiar translations 
and adaptations to which he gave the not inap- 
propriate title of dramas of contemporary human 
interest. It is detracting nothing from Mr. Daly’s 
great ability to remark, that he is more a user of 
the good material provided by others than a creator. 
His experience of the demands and necessities of 
the stage, and his constant study of the public, 
have given him an experience that is not without 
value, and though he has never yet written a 
single play that can strictly be called original, he 
has shown great knack in adapting the works of 
greater writers. He is a most invincible manager, 
forever providing novelties, and reading promptly 
and punctually all plays submitted to him that he 
has the least reason to suppose may prove of use 
to his theatre. ‘‘ Saratoga,’’ produced at the first 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, in Twenty-fourth street, 
some years ago, was by Mr. Bronson Howard, and 
attained its one hundredth night. It isa bright 
rattling farce in five acts, and from time to time is 
reproduced and always proves attractive. During 
the last season or two Mr. Daly has produced no 
piece by an American author. His intention 
seems to be to limit the new plays he puts upon 
his stage to adaptations made by himself and his 
coadjutors. The recent success of ‘* Lemons,’’ a 
translation from the German, is an illustration of 
this. 

Wallack’s Theatre takes very little interest in 
the American drama. After a long apathy the 
management one year ago, and after the expecta- 
tion of the public had been considerably whetted, 
brought out a comedy-drama entitled ‘* The 
Twins,’’ the joint production of Mr. A. C. Wheeler 
and Mr. James Steele Mackaye. Mr. Wheeler 
was well known as a journalist, the author of the 
brilliant and witty ‘‘Nym Crinkle,’ feuilletons 
which for some years had been appearing in the 
Sunday World. He had had many years ex- 
perience as a dramatic critic, and was noted for 
the keenness of his analysis and the pungent 








briskness with which he habitually placed his 
finger upon the weak points of dramatic construc- 
tion. Mr. Mackaye was equally well known as 
the pupil and follower of Delsarte, the French 
expositor of what might be briefly described as 
the scientific school of acting. It was fair to 
conclude that the dramatic work of such men 
would be either a popular or an artistic success, if 
not both. ‘* Twins’’ was neither, but it was 
handled with bitter and unjust severity by a con- 
siderable portion of the New York press. The 
brisk repartees it contained were not bright nor 
numerous enough for so sparkling a wit as that of 
Mr. Wheeler; the plot was obscure and involved; 
and most of the dramatic tableaux lacked point. 
At the same time ‘‘ Twins’’ was a careful piece 
of work. It was veined by an excellent central 
idea; it contained more fine intellectual merit 
than most plays do which win noisy successes, 
and a tone that certainly was not frank and 
amiable pervaded not a few of the criticisms upon 
it. Both Mr. Whecler and Mr. Mackaye possess 
such bright and brave ability, and such a true 
knowledge of what excellence of dramatic com- 
position consists in, that either a joint production 
or a separate play from each ought to be expected 
by their friends at no very distant day. Appar- 
ently the Wallack management has since abjured 
American playwrights, though Mr. Wallack pro- 
fesses his willingness to give any American play 
a trial, provided the American play seems to him 
to deserve one. 

Thanks to the unwearying industry and keen 
discrimination of Mr. A. M. Palmer, and the 
unhesitating liberality of Mr. Sheridan Shook, the 
Union Square Theatre is one of the most success- 
ful in New York. But three American plays have 
been produced at this establishment, namely: 
‘*The Gilded Age’’ (now acted under the name 
of ‘* Colonel Sellers’’); ‘‘ Conscience ;’’ and 
‘*The Two Men of Sandy Bar.”’ ‘* The Gilded 
Age’’ was a reproduction, and due reference will 
be made to it further on. The authorship’ of 
‘*Conscience’’ precludes my making any com- 
ments upon whatever merits or demerits it may 


1An original play, composed expressly for the Union 
Square Theatre, by A. E, Lancaster and Julian Magnus, 
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have. It was produced at the Union Square 
Theatre on the evening of May gth, 1876, ran 
successfully until the end of the season, and has 
since been played with equal success, in most of 
the principal cities of the United States, with 
Miss Kate Claxton in the 7é/e of Constance Hare- 
wood. The authors have always felt indebted for 
their success to the exquisite manner in which 
their play was placed upon the stage by the man- 
agement, and to the magnificent acting of Mr. 
Charles R. Thorne, Jr., as Eustace Lawton, in 
conjunction with Miss Claxton’s fine impersonation 
of Constance, and commensurate impersonations 
by such artists as Mrs. Wilkins, Mr. Parselle, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Stoddart, and Mr. 
Theodore Hamilton. On the gth of last October 
the same drama opened the regular season of the 
ill-fated Brooklyn Theatre, Miss Clara Morris 
creating a profound impression in the 7vé/e of 
Constance, and the unfortunate Mr. H. S. Mur- 
doch (who subsequently perished in the burning 
of the theatre) giving a very strong interpretation 
to the character of Eustace. 

‘“‘«The Two Men of Sandy Bar,’’ Mr. Bret 
Harte’s first attempt at dramatic composition—at 
least the first of which the public has any know- 
ledge—was produced at this same theatre early 
last autumn, and drew fair houses for five weeks. 
It possessed excellent and picturesque material 
badly arranged. It presented phases of American 
life, however, that were novel upon the stage ;. and 
when Mr. Harte attains the difficult art of dra- 
matic construction, or when he collaborates with 
some one who understands that art much better 
than Mr. Harte now does, he will bring forth 
a play that will keep the stage, and deserve to 
keep it. 

The Park Theatre has been the home of several 
recent successes, Its first great success was that 
attained a year and a half ago by ‘‘ The Mighty 
Dollar,” by Mr. B. E. Woolf. Mr. Woolf may 
be described as a theatrico-journalist, having spent 
many years in newspaper life, and an equal num- 
her among the theatres. ‘* The Mighty Dollar’ 
is his first great success, and he abundantly de- 
serves it; and this we say while remaining fully 
cognizant of the demerits of that play. Bardwell 
Slote is a disgusting and contemptible politician, 
and Mrs. Gilflory is a coarse and vulgar woman. 
In an artistic production two such characters could 
never have remained the principal ones. Such as 





they are, however, they are just dashed with that 
extravagant spirit which is relished by a certain 
grade of American audiences; they are amazingly 
well acted by Mr. and Mrs. Florence, and a vein 
of coarse-grained satire upon ‘‘ American institu- 
tions’’ runs through the piece and tickles the 
palates of the multitude. A still less artistic 
piece than this was ‘‘ The Gilded Age,’’ by Mark 
Twain, in which Mr. Raymond, as Colonel Sel- 
lers, made the success of his lifetime. During the 
present season, a very pretty little play, ‘‘ Clouds,” 
by Mr. Marsden, lacking any very strong element, 
was produced and ran a somewhat succesrsul 
course of several weeks. The great success of the 
present season, however, is Mr. Leonard Grover’s 
‘¢Our Boarding House,’’ of which Philadelphians 
know quite as much as any one in New York can 
tell them. It is a roaring farce, threaded with 
melodrama, and quite clever enough to encourage 
the expectation that Mr. Grover will some day 
soon offer another play still cleverer. 

An entire chapter remains to be written upon 
the reasons why more plays by Americans are not 
produced. It is not so necessary that a good 
American play should be written, as that a good 
play should be written by an American. If a 
first-class drama be produced that is not only 
American in its subject, but also American in its 
authorship, so much the better. Almost every 
journalist in New York has an unproduced play 
in his pigeon-hole or his tin box, and we presume 
it is the same with most journalists in large cities. 
A great deal of vituperation is flung at managers 
for not producing more of these plays, but we 
cannot see that the managers are much to blame. 
They certainly cannot be very severely censured 
for putting upon the stage plays from which they 
think they will make money; and we venture to 
predict, that as soon as an American writes an 
original play as good as ‘‘ Led Astray,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Two Orphans,’’ or ‘* Miss Multon,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Danicheffs,’’ or ‘The Shagraun,’’ or ‘‘ Forbidden 
Fruit,’’ or ‘‘ Lemons,”’ or “‘ Pique,’’ and succeeds 
in getting an intelligent manager to read it, his 
chances of ultimate victory as a dramatist become 
great. The art of successful dramatic composition 
is still in its infancy among the writers of the 
United States. In order to triumph greatly in 
that arduous sphere, we need, first, the dramatic 
instinct, then close observation, the study of the 
best models, patient toil and patient waiting. 
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‘“ THE SHADOW OF STRENGTH.” 


By WILt WILLIs. 


‘¢- You do not understand us, George.. Women | ever does not appear to be just as I would have it. 


are naturally very sensitive, and many things 
appear to pass unnoticed, which, in reality, are 
treasured with many a heart-ache.”’ 

‘¢Certainly, Laura, some women are very sen- 
sitive, but not all. Some little women are as 
easily shaken as the dew-drops, and their tears fall 
as easily as the summer rain. But there are others, 
like yourself, dear Laura, who can take the world 
something as we men have to take it, just as it 
comes, without allowing ourselves to waste any of 
that surplus strength, for which we always find 
need.”’ 

‘*Then you do not think that I am sensitive ?”’ 

‘** Certainly not.’’ 

*‘ Then perhaps I only wear my mask well.’’ 

As Laura Clifton said this, she turned her face 
away, and the eyes that sought to look into her 
own with a quick, questioning glance, only saw 
two little restless fingers that beat upon the win- 


dow, as she seemed to be peering out into the 
darkness. 


For an instant there seemed to be a shadow 
creeping over George Wilmington’s face; and 
then, laying his hands upon her ‘shoulders, he 
wheeled her around facing him again. But it was 
only a smiling face that met his. And he kissed 
the sweet lips that seemed self-reliant enough, just 
now. 

‘‘Laura, darling, you are not one of the women 
that would imagine a man did not love you 
because he happened to go away after breakfast 
without giving you a parting kiss. You are so 
much the woman that you can live within yourself, 
and never find it necessary to borrow all of your 
life from those little outside blunders.”’ 

Laura received his proffered caresses, and only 
wondered if he had the least idea how many times 
this interpretation of her womanly nature had 
brought a sudden pang to her heart. But her face 
bore no trace of the wonder within; and the smile 


upon her lips reassured the somewhat doubting | 


lover, as to whether he had understood the course 
of her woman strength. 

‘*T shall certainly take the world as I find it, 
Geurge ; and I shall accommodate myself to what- 








But I am something of a woman after all.’’ 

“Yes, ‘something of a woman,’ with something 
of a man’s strength. Why, with all our man’s 
boasted strength, I have envied you with that 
calm exterjor that seems never to have been taken 
unawares. Really, Laura, I am proud of you, 
when I compare you with the rest of that quiver- 
ing, fluttering mass of humanity called women.”’ 

Laura’s heart gave a great bound, for she was 
truly a woman in her love of approbation from 
the one she loved. And it was not often that 
George Wilmington was thus enthusiastic in his 
praise of her. True, since their first acquaintance 
he had always treated her with the utmost deference 
and respect; and his eyes always followed her as 


if he felt that she was truly a queen in her own 


tight. But since his first outburst of passionate 
love, he had never said, ‘‘I love you,’’ excepting 
by his actions. Often he gathered her up close in 
his arms and held her there; but never more, 
until to-night, had he been so warm in his pro- 
testations of affection. 

Laura loved him with her whole soul; and she 
would have given the whole world to have ex- 
changed a little of this distant pride with which 
he regarded her, for a little of the humbler sort 
of devotion that would submit to be expressed in 
words. But she would not tell him. O, no! he 
was proud of her as she appeared to be—a woman 
with more strength than feeling. So she covered 
up her heart, and only laid her hand softly in his 
own, as she replied: 

‘* George, I am glad that you are proud of me; 
for you are all—are all the—the—’’ 

She was going to say, ‘all the world to me;’’ 
but she glanced up into his face and saw a peculiar 
look, which her quick apprehension construed 
into misapprobation; and the words died out 
upon her lips before they had been given distinct 
utterance. 

But when he gathered both of her hands into 
his own, and looked into her eyes with a deep, 
searching gaze, she would have given worlds to 
have been able to say: ‘‘ George, I only meant to 
tell you how deeply I loved you.’’ But she could 
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not trust her voice to mzke another effort ; so he 
only saw the old calm lvok, for which he had 
been praising her a few moments before. 

He arose to take his departure, still imprisoning 
her little hands between his own; and a look of 
disappointment slowly crept over his features. He 
stood looking down at her for a few moments, 
then drew her up slowly until she was half en- 
circled within his arms, But then, suddenly, as 
if something had stung him, he turned around 
abruptly, bade her good night, and went away. 

Laura stood and looked after him, while the 
pain gathered around her heart. But the pain at 
her heart did not disturb the smile that rested 
upon her lips; for a life of peculiar trials had 
schooled her into making ‘no sign. None but 
herself could have guessed that there was anything 
but calmness within. 

She had been thrown upon her own ’resources 
from an early age. And there was a little romance 





mixed up in her early womanhood, of which not 
many knew; a fond lover, an enforced separation ; 
and long years of cruel suspense, until the shock | 
came, and he was dead; only returning to her a! 
plain gold ring that had been a pledge of her 


enduring faith in him; telling her that the waiting 
was over, and the meeting could only be in 


Heaven. This she had borne and made no sign, 
because she must. And now, at twenty-seven, 
people called her cold and self-reliant! What 
wonder that her lover too had misunderstood her 
with the rest; she asked herself the question, as 
she sat and looked into the glowing grate. The 
busy thoughts kept turning themselves over and 
over again in her restless mind, and would not 
be quieted. But her hands were folded calmly 
together, as if in all the world there was nothing 
but rest. 

So thought the one who stood and looked at 
her furtively, through the half-open door. It ‘was 
only George Wilmington, who had returned to bid 
her a more lover-like good-night. Laura made a 
restless movement, and he started as if he‘would 
rush forward and clasp her in his arms; but she 
settled back with the old calm look, and he ‘stood 
undecided. Then he turned away; he could not 
disturb her in that serene calmness. She had not 
even thought that he was unlover-like in his treat- 
ment! Ah! he heaved a quick sigh, and wished 
that she was a little more impulsive in her way. 





But the thought startled him ; had he not, within 


the hour, praised that undisturbed equanimity with 
which she looked upon all things? He went 
home and locked himself within his room, and 
paced the floor back and forth, with a restless 
movement. 

**O, Laura! Laura! my darling! you have the 
man’s strength, and I only the woman’s! I have 
looked upon your brow that was calm and serene, 
while mine was bursting that I had not poured 
my passionate love into your ears. To-night, you 
turned me into a strange vein of thought. I 
almost thought that I detected in you my own 
unconquerable longing, but it could not have 
been. The smiling face that you turned toward 
me, covered no raging, stormy feelings. Laura, 
my darling, I worship your wonderful calmness ; 
but I can never emulate it.”’ 

George Wilmington passed a restless night, and 
the next day looked nervous and worn; so much 
so that he would not trust himself to visit Laura 
as usual in the evening. The second evening 
came, and still he did not go; the third and he 
found himself somewhat constrained, when he 
presented himself before the woman he adored. 

She had the same unruffled calmness, and he 
inwardly cursed himself that he must appear before 
her with anything less. He talked in a kind of 
random ‘way, trying to drive away a seeming 
shadow that had crept between them; and she. 
listened in the same old way, happy and smiling, 
until the man at her side grew almost desperate. 
But she could not see; could not know of this 
struggle within him. At last he could stand no 
more; and he went away, as upon the evening 
previous, with a suddenness that was almost start- 
ling. 

The evenings came and went; and the ghost 
that had only been a shadow at first, grew to be 
real and weird in its presence. And the pleasant 
little calls that Laura had had from Mr. Wilming- 
ton every evening for several weeks, now ceased, 
sometimes for a whole week together. Everything 
seemed so changed, and yet no word had been 
spoken from which either could have said there 
was aught between them. That which stood 
between them was a shadow, but which neither 
could put aside. There was happiness which was 
not real; sorrow which could not be defined. 
There was calmness which, like Egyptian darkness, 
could be felt; and strength which despised its 
own greatness. 
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The weeks gathered into months, and still there 
was no change. They loved each other too dearly 
to part forever, and yet they could come no 
nearer to each other. Their very love stood 
between them. But this could not last forever ; 
for even greatest strength must fail, when taxed 
beyond the power of human endurance. 

Three months had passed, and George Wil- 
mington again sat in the cozy little parlor, and 
Laura by hisside. And the shadowy ghost seemed 
to have enlarged its proportions. Even Laura’s 
feet beat restlessly upon the floor, though her 
voice was calm and even. But her words came 
in flashes; sometimes brilliant and charming, then 
sinking into the merest monosyllables. 

There was something weird and changeful in 
the very surroundings. The winds roared angrily 
and threatening one moment, and then the next 
were as soft and musical as lover-like melody. 
The coals within the grate flashed up with en- 
chanting brightness, and then died away in a 
flickering glare. This fitfulness in the air seemed 


to have entered their very souls ; and the calmness 
that each was wearing as a mask, seemed almost 
ready to be carried away; and then it was drawn 


closer about them than ever. 

George watched the little restless foot that beat 
upon the floor, and every movement seemed to 
strike upon his heart. He drew nearer, and again 
he imprisoned both little hands within his own. 
The propitious moment seemed to have come; 
Laura trembled. George did not look at her face, 
but his courage arose, and ke burst forth in a 
passionate way: 

‘* Laura! my darling! what is this shadow that 
has come between us? Is it that I have misun- 
derstood you, and you me ?”’ 

Suddenly he stopped; the woman was as calm 
as death. There was no trembling now in the 
little hands that lay within his own. He looked 
into her face. My God! she did not understand 
him; she had no feeling, no soul! 

With a quick bound he was on his feet, and 
flying from her. He reached the door; but a 
dull, heavy thud upon the floor caused him to 
turn and take one glance backward. What was 
that he saw in a dark heap upon the floor! He 
was back as quickly as he had fled away. He 
gathered her up in his arms, but the face that 
now met his was as white as marble. ‘She is 
dead !’’ he moaned despairingly, as he pressed her 
passionately to his breast. 





‘* Yes, she is dead,’’ said the anxious friends 
that came at his despairing outcry. And they 
sought to release her froin the passionate embrace 
of her lover; but he did not hear them or see 
them, and only rocked himself back and forth, 
still holding her in his arms and repeating: ‘‘ She 
is dead! and I wronged her in her last breath! 
thinking that the poor dead face had no feeling 
or soul, because it did not respond to my long 
withheld adoration. Oh, Laura! my Laura!’’ 

The hands they unclasped from her an hour 
afterwards were almost as cold and lifeless as her 
own. He was alone, and she was dead. The 
calmness which she had worn in his presence for 
so long a time had taken her life. She wanted to 
be gathered up in his arms and loved as other 
women were. But she could not tell him so, for 
her only effort to do such a thing had brought a 
shadow over his face that had forever after stood 
between them. He was satisfied with this pas- 
sionless coldness, and she would die or else suc- 
ceed in being what he wished her to be. Three 
months like this had passed, but when, this last 
night, he pressed her hands in his own, they flut- 
tered like a dove that had been suddenly caught. 
She would have given worlds, if he would only 
tell her again that he loved her. But he should 
not see that she was weak; so she smiled softly, 
as of old, and—she knew no more. The beau- 
tiful world had vanished. There was nothing, 
literally nothing. She was gone. She was a 
woman, strong in herself; strong erough to meet 
death, but not strong enough to meet her lover’s 
displeasure. She could die, but she could not 
tell him this. 

They clothed her in the soft white garments of 
death, and wrapped the snowy sheets around her. 
All was hushed, and nothing but the muffled tread 
and softly whispered words, told what was the 
calamity that had so suddenly befallen them. 

Laura was beautiful in death. The same calm, 
soft smile that had made her lover frantic, yet 
lingered upon her lips. 

George Wilmington entered the room, and all 
stood back, as knowing his the greater grief. A 
tender hand uncovered the beautiful face for him. 
He came and looked with a long, sad look. He 
bent over ker and still stood looking. What was 
it that he saw? The people looked at him, and 
thought him mad. But suddenly they, too, stood 
still and looked. The snowy garments quivered, 
a soft white hand was raised, and a weak voice 
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whispered softly, but distinctly: ‘‘It is only the 
shadow of strength! press me not too far. I am 
a woman, only a woman, after all !’’ 


The white face that bent over her waited no | victim. 


longer. 


that warmed and thrilled her back to life. The 


house that had been hushed, was now full of noisy 





| running to and fro. Warm blankets were brought 
| and wines; and—But all was life! 


Death had been very near, but did not claim a 
It only broke through the shadow of 


She was again clasped in strong arms | strength, and bound two hearts together in their 
| weakness. Thus with their experience came wis- 
| dom, which is the foundation of all true happiness. 








COTTON SPINNING. 
By Emma L. PLimpron. 


PART II. 


Wit what unutterable longing Slater must have | now in use, and he is, therefore, numbered among 
thought of his old home in Derbyshire when, after | that noble band whose fame has been established 









drifting into Pawtucket, Rhode Island, he first | by the wonderful impulse they have given to our 


looked upon the miserable jenny with one card- | manufactures. 


Unlike Sir Richard Arkwright, he 


roller, which was dignified by the name of a mill! | was well educated and a philosopher, the com- 


This he had contracted to run for Almy, Brown & 
Co. ; but finding it literally good for nothing, he 
determined from memory to erect the Arkwright 
machine. He had not even a memorandum to 
assist in the calculations, and was forced to make 
many of the tools wherewith to work; but, after 
much labor and attention he succeeded, and to the 
joy of the whole nation made yarn which proved 
to be as good as the best made in England at the 
time, specimens of which may yet be seen at the 
Museum in Philadelphia. : 

This was the first mill in the United States 
moved by water-power. Encouraged by its suc- 
cessful operation others sprung up on all sides, 
among them one in Kingston, Rhode Island, 
which is still standing. Although no larger than 
a dwelling-house, it seemed in those days an affair 
of great magnitude, and a large stock company 
was formed to manage so vast an enterprise. 

It was now thought that the factory system had 
been raised to the greatest perfection which human 
skill could effect, and no one dreamed that an iron 


arm would be added, which would never weary, 


but, driven by the force of steam, could whirl 
around two thousand spindles in a single machine. 
To employ steam to produce motion was first 
suggested by a Roman philosopher named Brancas, 
who worked a number of mills in Italy by means 
of steam blowing against the vanes of the wheels. 
This moved several Englishmen to construct steam- 
engines. 
James Watt, a Scotchman, invented the one 





| panion and cherished friend of the scientists of his 
| day; and, to carry the dissimilarity yet farther, 
| he was greatly aided and encouraged by his wife, a 
| lady of intelligence and ability. 
| The destruction of Arkwright’s models by his 
| wife, mentioned in the first part of this article 
| (published in the April number), interfered with 
his favorite pursuit, and caused considerable family 
contention ; indeed, Arkwright never forgave his 
wife for this act. Subsequently it was the cause of 
their separation ; after which he devoted himself 
with renewed zeal to his invention until it was com- 
plete. Thousands came then to look with jealous 
eyes at the ‘‘spinning engine without hands,’’ 
which his genius had constructed, and gazed with 
wondering faces at the successive pairs of rollers, 
which could draw out and twist into a cantinuous 
thread with the same dexterity as if the thumband 
finger were applied. ‘The spinning frame became 
| so heavy by these intricate mechanisms that horses 
were employed to turn the wheel ; but this power 
proved too expensive to be practical, and in Ark- 
wright’s famous mill at Crowford water-power 
| was used. 
It is said that Mrs. Hargreave, in an evil hour, 
| boasted of having spun a pound of cotton during 
a short absence from the sick-bed of a neighboring 
| friend. However this may be, the extraordinary 
doings in her humble home were noised abroad, 
and one night a mob broke into the house and 
destroyed the jenny. 
In the history of manufactures, we find that the 
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art (in its primitive forms) of spinning and weav- 
ing wool and flax into cloth was introduced by 
the Romans into Gaul—now France—and into 
Great Britain, before the Christian era, or about 
that time, yet the manufacture of cloth in these 
countries was extremely limited, until within the 
last two or three centuries. Flanders or Burgundy, 
now Belgium, was the first country in a high 
latitude and cold climate where the manufacture 
of cloth of any kind was ever carried to such an 
extent as to make it an article of foreign commerce 
and exportation. Though the Flemish seem to 
have been in advance, in the manufacture of cloth, 
of the English, French, Spaniards, and all the 
nations of Central and Northern Europe during 
the time of the Crusades, and for some centuries 
previous, yet they were behind the Venetians, and 
did not make very rapid progress in manufactures 
(and in fact it was impossible for them to do so) 
until the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
after the introduction of chimnies with flues, and 
glass windows in their houses and workshops. 
Flanders flourished and increased in population, 
wealth and power during the whole of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and until the 


commencement of the religious persecutions and 
wars of Philip II. of Spain, and the Duke of Alva, 
about the year 1507, with greater rapidity than 
any other part of Europe, except Venice, prior to 


the discovery of America. Venice prospered by 
means of manufacturing industry, and commercial 
enterprise combined; but the chief source of the 
prosperity and increase of population and wealth 
in Flanders, was their extensive manufactures of 
wool, linen, laces, etc. 

Coming down again to our own time and our 
country, the United States, we may remark that 
our factories generally, and the cotton manufac- 
tures particularly, have been much affected by the 
importation of foreign goods, caused mainly by 
too low a tariff on those importations. The 
facilities we possess for the manufacture of this 
staple line of goods should enable us to compete 
with the world. The United States are not only 
producers of the raw cotton, as well as of manu- 
facturing goods, but we are able to make cotton 
one ot the chief articles of exportation to all the 
commercial centres of Europe. Like breadstuffs, 
with which we are able to feed the inhabitants of 
the Continent and isles of the sea, in addition to 
meeting the demands for home consumption— 
cotton is a principal medium to regulate the ex- 





changes between the countries, and turn the 
balauce of monetary values in our favor. 

Again, as to manufactures, it may be a matter 
of interest to capitulate the extent of the cotton 
manufactories throughout the entire civilized world: 

The number of spindles employed in various 
parts of the world, are 28,985,000. These are 
distributed as follows: Great Britain, 17,500,000; 
France, 4,300,000; United States, 2,500,000; 
Germany, 815,000; Russia, 700,000; Switzerland, 
650,000; Belgium, 420,000; Spain, 300,000; Italy, 
300,000. Of the 2,500,000 in the United States, 
150,000 are in the Southern States, and 100,000 
spindles in the Western States. 

The immense amount of capital invested in the 
growth and manufacture of cotton, and the large 
number of persons employed, make this a subject 
of great importance. It must proceed and increase; 
measures must be adopted to regulate the system 
with freedom and good morals. We cannot ignore 
this vast community. Industry and talent must 
be called into action for the promotion of the 
best possible order in manufacturing establish- 
ments, such as will conserve best the interest of 
all identified with them. : 

Worthy of the consideration of capitalists, in 
this connection, are the States of the South. The 
150,000 spindles now there, are small in number 
to what ten years, or even five years hence will 
witness. The extinction of slavery by the late 
war, and the necessity which has forced all classes 
to struggle for existence, together with the settling 
of many enterprising spirits of the North in the 
South, taking with them their characteristic ener- 
gies and inventive capacities, and no inconsiderable 
amount of capital, are all calculated to give fresh 
impetus to manufacturing interests. The busy 
hum of the Eastern States will ere long greet the 
traveller in the Sunny South. 

“He'll hear the spindle twirl the slender thread, 
He'll hear the shuttle fly to win the worker bread !”” 

Want of space forbids us from extending these ob- 
servations upon a subject related so intimately with 
the growth of the inventive wealth of the nation, 
as well as the domestic comforts of every household. 

As we clothe ourselves in the dainty cotton 
fabrics now within the means of the poorest among 
us, let us give all honor where honor is due, to 
these great men who have brought this thing to 
pass, and furnished pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment to the thousands in our land who may be 
found in the cotton factories of the United States. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BOX. 
By T. M. S. 


ALTHOUGH the morning had been bright and | and-by; he was going to a town some miles away, 


clear, the sky became overcast towards noon, and 
the wind shifting to the south gave indications of 
rain. About three o’clock it began to fall. There 
was no help for it, however; I had lost so much 
time among the picturesque ruins of Schauenburg 
that it was already doubtfuj whether I should arrive 
at Oppenau by daylight, unless indeed I should 
fall in with a ‘‘ fuhrwerk,’’ under which generic 
term I suppose every possible kind of wheeled 
carriage is included. ‘‘But if I should be 
belated,’’ I thought to myself, ‘‘ it will not be the 
first time, and who knows what new experiences or 
adventures it may lead to?’’ So I walked on 
contentedly. 

Turning an angle of the road, I observed before 
me a man in a black surtout, rather short in the 
waist and skirts, as if it had been made for his 
elder brother, with blue trousers turned up about 
the ankles, and a large straw hat. I soon overtook 


him, and greeted him in the usual German fashion. 
He answered cordially, and quickened his pace to 


keep me company. I slackened mine to accom- 
modate him, and we entered into conversation. 
He spoke a little English, and told me he was “a 
physic’ and that his ‘‘ sufferings’? were at Ober- 
kirch. It was not a pleasant thing to be a 
‘physic’? he said; people sent for him at all 
hours of the night ; they had so little consideration, 
and the payment of the sufferings (as he rendered 
‘* patients’’) was almost nothing. 

‘You are not obliged to go,’’ I suggested. 

‘¢T cannot refuse,’? he answered ; ‘‘I should 
be held responsible for any consequences that 
might follow. There is not a greater slave in 
Africa than a German ‘physic’ in his own 
country. This very morning I was called up at 
three o’clock by a peasant ringing at the door 
incessantly. ‘What do you want?’ I asked.”’ 

«¢¢ A bottle of mixture for tailor Sneck.’ ’’ 

‘* «Ts he worse?” ”’ 

‘«¢T don’t know; he told me to call for it. 

“TI mixed the draught, and made it pretty 
strong, for I felt angry. When it was ready, I 
gave it to the peasant. Would you believe it ?— 
he put it down and said he would call for it by- 
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and should be passing again a few hours later! A 
physic is not treated so in England, I should 
hope ?”’ 

With such conversation we beguiled the way, 
while the clouds gathered overhead, and the first 
heavy drops of rain began to rustle in the trees 
around us. We were now passing through a thick 
forest ; before, behind, on every side, the lofty 
pines arose, shutting out the twilight, and making 
our road darker at everystep. I began to think of 
shelter. 

‘* Shelter there is none,’’ said my companion ; 
“scarcely a house of any kind for miles ; we must 
push on to Oppenau.”’ 

We pushed on accordingly three or four miles 
farther; but the clouds grew darker, the rain 
poured down heavily, and the night closed in. 

‘*What will become of your patient?’’ I asked ; 
for the physic had told me he was on his way to 
visit one. 

‘*My patient must take care of himself; pro- 
bably it was only sausage-indigestion, and he may 
be well again by this time. I shall remain with 
you and share your destiny to-night ; I could not 
well do otherwise, for it is so dark that the road is 
almost as difficult and uncertain now to me as to 
yourself. We must creep into the first hovel that 
comes in our way, or wait under the trees until 
the moon rises and the rain clears off.’’ 

At that moment I observed a light—a feeble 
glimmer, at some distance from us; it was station- 
ary, and came most probably from some cottage 
window. We went towards it, and found a low 
range of buildings surrounding a farm-yard; there 
was an open space beyond it, where the timber 
had been cleared and -the land cultivated. The 
sign over the door, although we did not see it till 
next morning, bade us welcome to the Golden 
Pig ; and the place was but a beer-house of the 


_| humblest kind, but we rejoiced in it no less than 


if it had been a ‘‘company’s’’ hotel. The prin- 
cipal room in the house served for kitchen, guest- 
chamber, and other common uses. There was a 
fire burning on the hearth, to which the haus-frau 
added sotne dry logs and branches as we entered, 
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and sat down by it. The doctor took off his coat 
and hung it up in the chimney-corner. 

*¢ See how it smokes,’’ he said; ‘‘I might be 
said uvida suspendisse vestimenta, as an offering to 
the genius of the house for our hospitable recep- 
tion. I wish the genius may be propitiated by it 
for the sake of this good woman, who seems to 
have something very dismal upon her mind, 
judging by her sighs and exclamations.”’ 

The poor woman did indeed appear to be very 
unhappy; but she spread our table with the best 
provisions that she had, and wished us a good 
digestion, yet in a tone so miserable that it was 
more calculated to spoil our appetite than to 
improve it. 

‘¢ What is the matter, dame ?”’ the doctor asked 
her, kindly; ‘‘ you seem to have something upon 
your mind.’’ 

‘*What is the matter?’’ she replied. ‘‘ Ah, 
great things—I am in trouble; alas, my sirs! what 
a trouble is mine !”’ 


‘*Tell me what it is about,’’ said the doctor; | 


‘* perhaps I may be of use to you.’’ 

‘No one can be of use to me,’’ she replied ; 
‘*but kind words are pleasant. I amawidow. I 
lost my husband by an accident suddenly, three 
months ago or more. I have carried on this little 
farm and schenke since then by myself; but I shall 
have to leave it soon; they will take all my pigs, 
too, and everything I have, and I shall have no 
livelihood in my old age—Ach weh!”’ 

After a pause she resumed. ‘‘ My husband 
always paid his rent to the day; he never failed ; 
we put it away in readiness for the steward, and 
never touched it for anything else, however badly 
we might want it. My poor dear man used to 
keep it tied up in a stocking in a hole behind the 
chimney. He was very close, and never told me, 
his wedded wife, where it was hidden; but I found 
it out by accident one day, and after that he chose 
some other place, I know not where. Oh, that I 
could find it! And the steward was a rogue, and 
ran away with all the rents; and the last half-year’s 
payment which my husband made is gone with the 
rest; and now they tell me I must pay it all 
again.” 

** Who tells you so?”’ 

‘<The new steward—a hard man—a cruel man ; 
and I am a stranger to him.’’ 

‘* And have you no receipt for the rent paid ?”’ 

‘*T cannot find it. My poor, dear man is gone, 





and cannot come back to tell me where he put it. 
And the money ; that is lost also. I have searched 
everywhere, but in vain; and if they turn me out 
of this place, some one else, perhaps, will find it, 
and keep it for hisown. Ach weh! alas! alas!’’ 

It was a hard case, certainly, and I felt very 
sorry for the poor widow. But what could we 
do? Her constant sighing, her frequent tears 
and ejaculations, added little to the cheerfulness 
of the evening ; and as the rain continued to pour 
down outside also, we resolved to go to rest early, 
in the hope of starting. again at daylight the next 
morning. In reply to the question of ded, the 
widow told us there was but one bed-chamber in 
the house-—her own. We could have that. We 
climbed a step-ladder to inspect it. I am not 
very particular, but the doctor, I suppose, was less 
so; for while I hesitated, he said it would do very 
well, and prepared to take possession of it. 

‘The bed is large enough for two,’’ he re- 
marked, pointing to it, cheerfully. 

It was with difficulty I persuaded him that I 
would rather lie before the fire in the room below 
upon some sacks which happened to be there; 
but, after a good deal of argument, it was agreed 
that I should do so. ‘‘The English were an 
eccentric people,’’ he had heard, ‘‘and I must 
have my own way.’’ The widow did her best to 
make me comfortable ; she had a place for herself 
in a closet off the common room, to which she 
was accustomed to retire whenever her bed was 
wanted for a guest, which rarely happened, so 
she would be close at hand, she told me, if I 
should want anything. ‘‘ But I hope,’’ she added, 
with a doleful look, ‘‘I hope you will not be 
disturbed during the night.’’ 

‘¢Disturbed!’’ I exclaimed ; ‘* How should I?”’ 

‘¢ Ah, no! of course not. How, indeed? 

But I saw plainly there was something on her 
mind, and was resolved to have it out. 

It was not without some difficulty that I 
persuaded my hostess to explain the meaning of 
her dark hints about being disturbed in the night. 
It was a subject that she feared to speak about, 
although it was evident that she would gladly 
have taken me into her confidence if she had 
dared todo so. At length she told me, looking 
about her nervously, that some folks said—and, 
for her part, she believed it—that there were a 
certain kind of fairies—little men, or Xodolds 
(that was the name), which came sometimes in 
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the night to houses where there was any trouble. 
They did no harm unless one meddled with them. 
She had heard strange noises lately in this room, 
which was just under where she generally slept, 
but did not come down to inquire into the cause, 
nor could she now have spent the night so near it 
unless I had been there also. 

‘*If anything should come,’’ she said, impres- 
sively, ‘don’t notice it; don’t speak; don’t 
move. Watch it and follow it with your eyes; 
observe everything it Coes, but don’t call out nor 
stir till it is gone.” 

She sat down by the fireside, shivering, evi- 
dently too much alarmed just then to leave the 
room, although her little bed-place was so near, 
and separated only by a screen. 

‘* Hans, the miller,’’ she said, ‘‘saw one of 
these people once ; it used to come and sweep out 
the mill and oil the works at night, and do many 
a handy turn for him; and he used to leave a 
little milk in a wooden bowl, with a spoon beside 
it, on the table, and a chair placed ready; and 
every morning he found the bowl empty and the 
spoon in it, and nobody had been there but the 
cat, and of course she wouldn’t use a spoon, you 
know—cats never do. So it was plain the mani- 
kin came there; and besides, Hans watched for 
him once, and saw him. And I remember hear- 
ing of a traveller,’’ she continued, ‘‘ who came as 
you might to the mill to ask for a night’s lodging 
in the pouring rain, and because there was-no 
other place for him, they gave him some sacks to 
lie upon in the sommon room, as you are going to 
lie this night. The traveller had his supper, too, 
as you have had; but he was not satisfied with 
that, and in the night he got up and drank the 
milk which had been left upon the table for the— 
you know what I mean. And after he had lain 
down again, and was just dropping off to sleep, he 
saw the door open silently and the—what I told 
you—entered. It had a big head and broad 
shoulders and short legs—quite a dwarf, but strong 
asa bear. And it went about the room, sweeping 
here and dusting there, and looking into all of the 
drawers and cupboards; and he saw it mend a 
table, which was broken, with some nails and a 
hammer, but the hammer never made the slightest 
sound, although he used it lustily; and I have 
seen the mended table myself, so it must be true. 
And when the—little gentleman had done every- 
thing, it went to the high chair, which was set 


, 





ready for it, and climbed up and took the wooden 
spoon into its hand and wiped its mouth with a 
duster, and was just going to drink the milk, when 
it perceived the bowl was empty. It looked sur- 
prised at first, but dipped the spoon into the bowl 
three times and took up nothing, and then dashed 
it down upon the table in a fury. At last it fixed its 
eyes upon the traveller, who was lying trembling 
upon the hearth, as you might lie, and down it 
jumped in an instant, seized him in its great, 
rough, bony hands; shook him as a cat would 
shake a mouse, then swung him around against the 
wall, dashed him upon the floor again, jumped 
upon him, and would have killed him, but just 
then a cock crew, most conveniently, and the 
little man, with a frightful grimace, rushed away. 
around the chimney-corner, and was never seen 
again. The poor traveller was terribly bruised, 
and although some people would have it it was 
all a dream, and he had had too much schnapps— 
because there was an empty bottle in his pocket— 
and had fallen about and hurt himself, yet he stuck 
to his own story. And who was likely to know 
best, I wonder! Soif anything should come, just 
take no notice of it; andif it looks for something 
to eat,’’ she continued, glancing towards the 
table, upon which was half a sausage and a slice 
of bread left, as if by accident, ‘‘ let it take what 
it will. Ach himmel! who knows where help 
may come from? Good-night, my sir; sleep 
well.’? With these words the old woman retired 
slowly and reluctantly, looking around her timidly 
as she went, and I could hear her sighs and excla- 
mations in the closet long after she had closed the 
door. 

I don’t pretend to say how much truth there 
may have been in the conjecture thrown out as to 
the condition of the traveller in the good wife’s 
story, his bottle, and his dream; but I can assure 
the reader most positively, that the circumstance 
which I am now about to relate was not a dream, 
and cannot be accounted for by any such hypo- 
thesis as that above mentioned. I had no flask 
with me, and had drunk only about a glass and a 
half of ‘* ha/b-bier,’”’ and that was of a kind far 
more likely to affect the stomach than the head. 
There was a good fire burning on the hearth; and 
as the uvida vestimenta of my friend the physic, 
and my own overcoat, were still hanging up to 
dry, I put on two or three more logs, and sat for 
some time watching the flames leap up, and the 
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changing shadows of the garments on the wall, 
there being no other light in the apartment. At 
length, growing sleepy, I adjusted my knapsack 
and the other sacks upon the hearthstone, and lay 
down. 

I slept soundly for two or three hours. When 
I awoke the fire was still burning, though rather 
low. The rain had ceased, and the moon, then 
nearly at the full, shone in through the window, 
and lighted up everything in the room distinctly, 
especially at that end of it where I was lying. I 
took notice of this, and began to wonder what 
o’clock it might be. My watch was on the table, 
and I thought I would get up presently and look 
at it, and also stir the fire; but I felt drowsy, and 
disinclined to move, and presently the wooden 
clock in the room began to whir and creak, and 
then struck twelve. Turning a little on my hard 
resting-place, my eye fell for the first time upon 
a strange figure sitting within a few feet of me in 
the chimney-corner; its elbow rested upon a small 
round table, and it seemed to ke gazing thought- 
fully into the fire; it was quite immovable, and I 
could hardly persuade myself that I had not mis- 
taken some piece of furniture, a chair, perhaps, 
with a coat thrown over it, for a human form; 
but a more careful inspection satisfied me that 
such was not the case. I raised myself silently 
upon my elbow, and watched the figure steadily 
fora long time. The face was turned away, but 
it was apparently the form of an old man, dressed 
in the garb of a German peasant. On its head 
was a red night-cap; it had knee-breeches unfas- 
tened at the knees, and thick coarse stockings, 
but no shoes; the coat was long and wide in the 
skirts, and of some dark material. All this I 
could see distinctly, and I had plenty of time to 
make my observations, as neither the figure nor I 
myself moved for several minutes. I reflected 
that there certainly had been no other person in 
the house at the time when it was locked up for 
the night, but the doctor, the old woman and 
myself; and it was equally clear that the house- 
door had not been opened since then, or I must 
have been aware of it. What then could this 
motionless figure mean? Whence had it come? 
and how had it obtained entrance? I thought of 
what the old woman had said about ‘‘ you know 
what,’’ and remembered her titnid glance around 
the room every time she spoke of it. Could she 
have anticipated this visitation? and was this 
really a Kobold, or something else uncanny ? 





While I was meditating thus, with my eyes 
steadily fixed upon the object of my speculations, 
and (I will admit it) of my vague and increasing 
alarm, it moved ; it began to feel in its pocket, as 
if searching for something; each pocket of the 
coat was visited in turn, but each appeared to be 
empty; the only thing produced was an old tin 
tobacco-box ; and that was evidently not the ob- 
ject sought for, for the figure laid it down upon 
the table with, as I thought, a gesture of per- 
plexity and disappointment. 

Presently the figure arose and walked slowly and 
carefully about the room, handling the chairs and 
tables as it passed them. I could now see its form 
more plainly, and’ my first impressions of it were 
confirmed. Once it stumbled against a wooden 
footstool, but did not take any notice of it, and 
after walking twice around the room disappeared 
silently in the recess where the step-ladder was, 
which led to the upper floor. I thought I would 
follow it, but before I could do so I heard a 
movement in the widow’s closet, and the next 
moment the door was opened, and she herself 
appeared, falling forward into the room, with a 
gasping cry or scream. I ran to help her, and 
found that she had fainted, or was in a fit. I 
lighted a candle, brought some water, and did 
everything I could think of to revive her; then I 
remembered that there was a doctor in the house, 
and shouted to him. It was a long time before 
he heard me, but he appeared at last, and with 
his assistance the poor woman revived. As soon 
as she had recovered consciousness, she exclaimed, 
with a shudder: 

“© It was he—I saw him !”’ 

**Saw whom ?’’ I asked. 

‘* My husband !”’ 

She was greatly agitated, and could not be 
calmed or pacified. 

‘*My husband !’’ she repeated; ‘‘I saw him, 
saw him, saw him !’’ 

The doctor told her she had been dreaming. 

‘*Dreaming !’’ she exclaimed; ‘but I was 
awake. I heard a noise; I got up and looked 
through the door, between the boards, and I saw 
him—saw him! This good sir saw him too. You 
were in the room with him,”’ she continued, ap- 
pealing to me, ‘‘and you must have seen him.’’ 

She then described the figure, its costume, 
height, and general appearance, exactly as I had 
observed it. 

‘‘It was my husband,’’ she repeated, “in his 
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best clothes ; any one who knew him when he was 
alive would have recognized him; and without 
his shoes, too, just as he used to sit before the fire 
on a Sunday evening in that chair. It was he—I 
saw him—Ach weh! it was he if I should never 
speak another word !’’ 

After some considerable time she grew more 
éalm. ‘*Ah, well!’’ she said, ‘‘ time will show. 
A day or two hence perhaps we shall know what 
this apparition means; it did not come for noth- 
ing. But the gentlemen have been disturbed ; I 
am sorry for it; it is my affair, not theirs; I will 
go to my little room. I beg the gentlemen’s 
pardon; they must not be troubled, but go to 
sleep again ; only I will have my lamp lighted and 
my Bible, the large one off the drawers, Think 
not of me. Iwill pass the night waking, but in 
silence. I will disturb no one any more.’’ 

We begged her to come near the fire, and to 
sit in our company awhile, till she should have 
recovered from her alarm, but she refused. She 
had been too troublesome already, she said. The 
doctor persuaded her, however, to take a few 
drops of something good to compose her; and 
having done so, she went away to her little room 
and shut thre door. The doctor murmured some- 
thing about ‘‘his usual destiny—called up, of 
course,’’ and ascended yawning to his bed-chamber 
and I was left alone. 

I stood by the fire pondering over what had 
occurred, and looking from time to time over my 
shoulder with a creeping sensation, expecting to 
see the chair occupied, as before, by the silent 
and mysterious figure. Whenever I moved or 
made any noise, I fancied the sound was echoed 
or repeated behind me; but that, of course, was 
only imagination. At length I turned briskly 
around, resolved to shake off this morbid state of 
nervousness, and looked about me; and now my 
attention was riveted instantly upon an object 
which had hitherto escaped my notice. There, 
upon the little round table close to where I was 
standing, lay the tin tobacco-box which the phan- 
tom had taken from his pocket. I was quite 
certain that no such box had been there in the 
earlier part of the evening, and that it had been 
placed there, as I had seen with my own eyes, by 
the figure which the old woman had identified as 
the ghost of her husband. Was this the ghost of 
his tobacco-box, or was it a reality? I looked at 
it with a feeling almost of awe, and put out my 








hand two or three times before I could summon 
resolution to touch it. At last I didso. It was 
a very ordinary box, with the initials H. S. rudely 
engraved upon it. The late landlord’s name was 
Heinrich Stoffel! This, then, had been his box, 
and here was tangible evidence of the strange 
visitation which I had witnessed. Had he come 
back from the grave on purpose to leave this box 
upon the table? It was empty; did he want it 
filled? Even that thought crossed my mind, for 
I was in a matter-of-fact humor, notwithstanding 
my nervousness ; and I remembered the bread and 
sausage left by the widow for ‘‘anything’’ that 
might happen to come. The Kobold, too, had 
been particular about his milk—how about the 
tobacco? But no; graver thoughts returned quickly. 
Yet this box must have some meaning in it; the 
receipt for the rent—could it be in here? There 
might be a false bottom to the box! I examined 
it, and pushed and twisted it, but could discover 
nothing. I turned it over and over a dozen times, 
and searched carefully for some secret fastening, 
but in vain. The only thing I noticed was a kind 
of figure something like a gravestone, scratched as 
with the point of a penknife, upon the bottom of 
the box. The more I examined this the more I 
felt persuaded that it was no accidental scratch, 
but was intended to represent something. There 
was a mark across the middle, and at one side of 
this mark a sort of flourish like the letters J. S., 
as if another of the Stoffels had placed his initials 
there; or it might be that these were numerals, 
instead of letters, intended to indicate the number 
18. I had almost left off conjecturing what these 
marks could mean, when my eye fell upon the 
hearthstone at my feet, and it occurred to me that 
the outline of this stone was somewhat similar to 
that of the figure on the box; there was a crack 
across it, too, which corresponded with the 
irregular scratch above mentioned. This set me 
thinking once more. I compared the two outlines, 
and was confirmed in my impression as to their 
resemblance ; but there was no mark to represent 
the J. S. or the 18, whichever it might be. The 
floor around the hearth-stone was formed of narrow 
bricks placed on edge; I counted these, begin- 
ning at the crack in the stone, and found that the 
eighteenth was concealed by a large wicker basket 
containing fire-wood, which apparently was seldom 
moved. I moved it, however, and swept away the 
dust and dirt from underneath it. Again I 
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counted the bricks, and a very short inspection of 
the eighteenth in order showed me that it was 
loose. I lifted it ; dust and rubbish underneath ; 
that too I removed, and was rewarded with the 
discovery of a small jar containing some papers 
and a bag of coin. I cannot describe my feelings, 
as, without lifting the jar from the place of its 
concealment, I replaced the brick, covered it 
again with the basket,.and sat down before the fire 
to watch till morning. 

Soon after daylight began to appear the doctor 


came down ; but I said nothing to him, for I felt | 
that this was a matter which concerned the widow | 


only, and that the less it was talked about in the 
neighborhood the better. He called up the old 


woman, spoke kindly to her about her indisposi- | 


tion, and departed, having as he said, “ sufferings’’ 
to visit, who would be wondering what had 
become of their ‘‘ physic.’”” When he was gone, I 


drew the widow to the fireplace, showed her the | 


loosened brick in the pavement, took out the jar, 
and bade her examine its contents. She recog- 
nized the bag in a moment ; it was one which she 
had made for her husband. In it, among other 


papers, the receipt for the rent was discovered, an 
IO U from a neighbor for a small debt, and three 


or four pieces of gold. I afterwards showed her 
the box, and explained by what steps I had been 
led to the discovery of the bag. 

** Ach weh!”’ she exclaimed ; ‘my poor dear 
man! it was his box; he always carried it about 
with him; I found it in his pocket—his best coat- 
pocket, after he was dead, but it was empty, and 
I left it there. And he came back last night 
because I was in trouble, to show me where he had 
hidden the bag. Oh, may he rest well in his grave 
henceforth ! I shall have a house over my head 
now, as long as I live. 
nothing more to trouble him, and bring him here 
again. Oh, it’s an awful thing to have the dead 
coming to and fro in this way. But he’ll never 
come again, I dare say, now his mind’s at rest.”’ 

Soon afterwards she called me up stairs into her 


I hope he will have | 


_chamber ; there were her husband’s coat and 
| breeches, the same which I had seen worn by the 
apparition, lying upon the bed. ‘* See,’’ she said, 
‘*he went to his own box to get them out; he 
knew where to find them ; he couldn’t take them 
with him when he went away again, but he didn’t 
stop to fold them up. I always used to do that 
for him, and . . . it’s like old times.’’ 

I left the house that day under a full persuasion 
that I had seen a ghost. But there was something 
grotesque in the idea of a spirit coming from the 
other world, going to his chest, and, with a marked 
sense of propriety, putting on his clothes before 
making his appearance in public, and then taking 
them off, and not stopping to fold them up and 
put them away. And as I walked on I could not 
help thinking whether the events of the past night 
were capable of any other and more natural inter- 
pretation. I came to the following conclusion: 
The doctor, after retiring to rest, felt cold; he 
had left the greater part of his garments down 
below before the fire ; he got up and searched his 
chamber for some extra covering; the box in 
which the old man’s clothes were kept was 
unlocked, and he drew them forth to lay upon his 
bed. During the night the old woman’s story 
recurred to him in his dreams; he got up in his 
sleep (being perhaps a little under the influence 
of opium, which it was evident he carried with 
him), put on the old man’s clothes as if they had 
been his own, and came down stairs. After a vain 
search in his pockets and about the room for 
something which he seemed to think had been 
mislaid, he went up to bed again, entirely uncon- 
scious of all that had occurred. The marks upon 
the tobacco-box were a kind of memoria technica 
which the old man had made for himself when he 
first deposited his treasure in the new hiding-place, 
and the production of the box itself was, of 
course, a mere accident arising out of the doctor’s 
dream. The doctor was the ‘‘ ghost.’’ If this 
explanation is not satisfactory, I can think of no 
other. 














MENTAL EXCURSIONS. 


Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of 
being a favorer of idleness or libertinism, has 
advanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficacy and vigor, must allow 
some of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the 


powers of humanity to pass a whole life in profound 
study and intense meditation, and the most 
rigorous exacters of industry and seriousness have 
appointed some hours for relaxation and amuse- 
ment. 
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It is certain that, with or without our consent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide 
imperceptibly away, and that the mind will break 
from confinement to its stated task into sudden 
excursions. Severe and connected attention is 
is preserved for a short time, and when a man 
shuts himself up in his closet, and bends his 
thoughts to the discussion of any abstruse question, 
he will find his faculties continually stealing away 
to more pleasing entertainment, and often find 
himself transported, he knows not how, to distant 
tracts of thought, and return to his first object as 
from a dream, without knowing where he forsook 
it, or how long he has been abstracted from it. 

The dreamer retires to his apartments, shuts 
out the cares and interruptions of mankind, 
and abandons himself to his own fancy; new 
worlds rise up before him, one image is suc- 
ceeded by another, and a long succession of 
delights dances around him. He is at last 
called back to life by nature, or by custom, and 
enters peevish into society, because he cannot 
model it to his own will. He returns from his 


idle excursions with a peevishness, though not with 
the knowledge of a student, and hastens again to 
the same felicity with the eagerness of a man bent 


upon the advancement of some favorite science. 
The infatuation strengthens by degrees, and, like 
the poison of opiates, weakens his powers without 
any external symptom of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of 
learning are in time detected, and convinced by 
disgrace and disappointment of the difference 
between the labor of thought and the sport of 
musing. But this discovery is not often made, till 
it is too late to recover the time that has been 
fooled away. A thousand accidents may, indeed, 
awaken these drones to a more early sense of 
their danger and their shame. But those who are 
convinced of the necessity of breaking from this 
habitual drowsiness, too often relapse, in spite of 
their resolution; for these ideal seducers are 
always near, and neither any particularity of time 
nor place is necessary to their influence; they 
invade the soul without warning, and have often 
charmed down resistance before their approaches 
were perceived or suspected. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote the 
cure, of this mental malady, by close application 
to some new study, which may pour in fresh ideas, 
and keep curiosity in perpetual motion. But 





study requires solitude, and solitude is a state 
dangerous to those who are too much accustomed 
to sink into themselves. Active employment, or 
public pleasure, is generally a necessary part of 
this intellectual regimen, without which, though 
some remission may be obtained, a complete cure 
will scarcely be effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become 
radicated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest 
tasks of reason and virtue. Its first attacks, there- 
fore, should be watchfully opposed ; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning 
to seize him, should turn his whole attention 
against it, and check it at the first discovery by 
proper counteraction. 

The first resolution to be formed, when happi- 
ness and virtue are thus formidably attacked, is, 
that no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality 
or indifference, but that some pleasure be found 
for every moment that is not devoted to labor; 
and that, whenever the necessary employments of 
life grow irksome, or disgusting, an immediate 
transition be made to diversion or gayety. 

After the exercises which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themselves a natural 
tendency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the 
most eligible amusement of a rational being seems 
to be, that interchange of thoughts which is prac- 
ticed in free and easy conversation ; where suspi- 
cion is banished by experience, and emulation by 
benevolence ; where every man speaks with no 
other restraint but unwillingness to offend, and 
hears with no other disposition than the desire to 
be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man 
trifles; and the only choice that nature offers us, 
is, to trifle in company or alone. To join profit 
with pleasure, has been an old precept among men 
who have had very different conceptions of profit. 
All have agreed that our amusements should not 
terminate wholly in the present moment, but con- 
tribute more or less to future advantages. He 
that amuses himself among well-chosen compan- 
ions, can scarcely fail to réceive from the most 
careless and obstreperous merriment which virtue 
can allow,.some useful hints; nor can converse on 
the most familiar topics, without some casual infor- 
mation. The loose sparkles of thoughtless wit may 
give new light to the mind, and the gay conten- 
tion for paradoxical positions rectify the opinions. 
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IN THE 


LIGHT. 


By Mrs. L. S. McPHERSON. 


Tue peculiar light in which Angelo lived, 
accounts for his excellence as an author and artist. 
Very few persons live. in the light always, but 
almost every one approaches it some time in their 
lives. 

Whether from this light, or from some other 
source, I will not pretend to say, but there are 
moments when the soul seems to rise into a 
clearer, higher atmosphere than usual, and with a 
strength unknown to it before, shakes off its 
shackles, asserts itself, and for the time is almost 
omnipotent. 

History is everywhere studded with illustrations 
of the wonderful power of the human mind, when 
inspired to acts of heroism. Under the influence 
of some hitherto unknown power, men have per- 
formed wonders, startled the world, and rendered 
themselves famous for all time. Almost impossible 


victories have been won on the field of battle, 
where victory was wholly due to the inspiring 


force of a single man, whose magnetic presence 
was sufficient to thrill a whole army with enthu- 
siasm, confidence and valor. 

The inspiration of Napoleon Bonaparte rendered 
him more than equal to the combined forces of 
France during the hottest of ‘the Reign of 
Terror.’’ And though one of this world’s great 
ones calls him a 

“ Pagod thing of sabre sway, 
With front of brass, and feet of clay.” 
he must add, perforce, 
«Earth rocked beneath him to its base.’ 

But it is not alone on the field of battle that 
man’s great might declares itself. From the very 
lowest depths of suffering and sorrow, a single 
hand has sometimes been put forth, which has 





shaken a dreaming world from its slumber, led in 
a day of wonders, and renewed the cry of the 
Thessalonians, ‘‘ These that have turned the world 
upside down, have come hither also !”’ 

The single hand of a Luther, baptized in the | 
font of eternal truth, was sufficient to tear away the 
subtle vail of superstition and deceit woven by a 
crafty priesthood, from the beclouded eyes of 
half a world, hurl the mitres from the brows of 


priests and humble mailed princes in the dust, 
and, smiting the rock of delusion, he started out'a 
divine current which has never ceased to flow. 

The hearts of the world’s poets have uttered 
themselves only in life’s supreme moments. Hence, 
a pathos so deep and tender as to leave a world 
in tears; a grace and grandeur which lifts us above 
the pains and miseries of common existence, a 
beauty which has strewn the roughest paths of 
human life with imperishable bloom and unfading 
lustre; a delicacy which has touched and trans- 
figured the hearts of millions; a truthfulness which 
has made the world of literature a shrine for every 
truth-loving soul, and a sanctuary for every bruised 
and troubled heart, with ability to feel, and taste 
to enjoy. 

Byron, Burns and Moore, though neither of 
them acknowledged their inspiration as coming 
from ‘*God’s peculiar light,’’ nevertheless, writ- 
ing from their hearts, touched a chord in the 
bosom of the universal brotherhood, which has 
never ceased to vibrate, and whose last echoes 
will doubtless break upon the farthest shore of 
time. All the finest productions of art, statuary, 
painting, poetry and music, have been produced 
while the minds of the artists were elevated, 
energized and impelled by some latent or exterior 
force, and so prepared for their immortal labor. 
Raphael’s last and best picture, ‘* The Transfigu- 
ration,’’ had its origin in a mind illuminated by 
divine grace, and inspired by a love which quick- 
ened in him an immortal impulse, and crowned 
him a master revelator of sentiment, as well as 
beauty, a high priest of a royal art, who, feeling 
his triumph just at hand while passing through the 
door of death, as it‘closed upon him, whispered 
back to his weeping friends, ‘‘ Great is the hope 


_and beautiful the prize !’’ 


All the grand oratory which has reached and 


| thrilled the hearts of the people and wrought 


substantial changes in governments and societies, 
has been but outbursts of irresistible feeling, 
which, like jets from a live fountain, rose higher 
than their source, because impelled by some irre- 
sistible power. 
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By Davip 


CHAPTER XXVI. A MASQUERADE. 

Our young adventurer went out from the 
presence of the Dominie, chewing the cud of 
bitterness. He felt ready for anything that might 
open for him a way of escape. He was becoming 
sure that the meshes of a plot were drawing around 
him. 

‘¢This man,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘ parson or 
judge, is a fit executioner for that mock governor, 
who has handed me over, through the other parson 
below; and I am fool enough to wait here till he 
has time to put the rope around my neck.”’ 

Here he looked up to the mountain, and saw 
the smoke that rose from the Indian’s camp, 
where he was sure of being well received; but 
how was he to make his escape without exciting 
suspicion? In his quandary he began to whistle, 
when a man passing him, whispered: ‘¢ that air is 
out of date in this region.’’ It was ‘‘God Save 
the King,” a tune that had become treason on the 
west side of the Atlantic. So Clarence, the brave 
soldier, stopped his breath as if he had been shot 
by the same air-pistol which was fired at George 
III. himself on his way to Parliament. 

Strolling on, his eye was attracted to a strange- 
looking dwarf, who moved before him in the 
manner of the China images of the London tea 
shops, steadily forward, yet shaking at every step, 
as if it must be the last before a fall. So interested 
did his study of the creature before him become, 
that his attention was completely riveted. We 
can guess what his astonishment was, when on his 
right hand, first, there rose a sharp whisper, 
**Follow him,’’ then on the left hand, a still 
sharper call, ‘‘ Follow him, he has something to 
tell you.’’ Clarence could not help looking on 
both sides for the speakers, but there were none 
on either. But led on as he felt inclined, he 
stepped after the dwarf to a bridge; when coming 
up over the right hand guard, a voice distinctly 
said: ‘* Captain Clinton!’’ Running to that side 


the amazed passenger looked, seeing nothing, nor | 


any one. Persuaded, however, that there was a 
connection between the invisible whisperer and 
this visible imp, he through curiosity followed on 
till he came to a small tavern, standing by a mill 


MuRDOCH. 


surrounded by a few housés, built of red and 
yellow brick. The inn had a low sfoop, which 
ran. along its front, on which were forms for the 
lazy and the lame. A group of motley gossip- 
| mongers were all around, made up of white, black, 
yellow, and other dingy colors. Dame Krouse 
kept the best of ‘* Hollands imported,’’ as ske 
said on her sign-board ; though her negro Tim, a 
great braggart, declared that he was a “better 
brewer than the bogs of Dutch lan’ duced.’’ 

The different groups of men were engaged when 
Clarence came up to the tavern door, according 
to their tastes. The grave and gray men were 
discussing the late trial, and others were playing 
at quoits, and pitch the stone; while the boys 
were running at tag and leap-frog. It was a busy 
place considering the size of the smail hamlet. 
| Somehow a report had gone through the country, 
| that an affair of moment demanded the presence 
| of all who were able-bodied, and with the instinct 
| of animal nature, they came where the carcass 
was. Sopus had been burned ; Brandt was on the 
mountain ; and Burgoyne had been captured, and 
something must be done at home to prove their 
interest in the public weal; even the young fry 
of the place were ranged under a captain of their 
own size as soldiers, following the sound of an 
old frying-pan, which a thick-set bare-headed 
negro, of the class simpleton, was beating with a 
club, in imitation of a bass drum. 

Our adventurer stepped on to the piazza of the 
tavern, and mixed with the men who were engaged 
in discussing the affair of the church-meeting. It 
was plain enough that a difference of opinion ex- 
isted outside the Consistory, notwithstanding the 
apparent acquiescence in-doors, concerning the 
precognition of the woman’s case that morning ; 
nor was the Dominie without his share of censure. 
The public mind, always severe at the time when 
treason is ripe and when fear has the ascendency, 
was loud against the woman who carried such un- 
mistakable evidence with her of being a spy, and 
of holding communication between Burgoyne’s 
army and that of Clinton. 

‘*Did na ye see the face o’ the limmer when the 
| minister put the question to her? she spoke up as 
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bardy as you like. Na, I thocht that the gude 
man himself was a wee bit bewitched, else he 
would na been sae easily bamboozled wi’ the pawky 
quean.”’ 

This was said by a brawny Scotchman, who held 
in his hand a pewter cup filled with the strongest 
kind of cider-brandy, which he sucked up witha 
zest that showed his experience. 

‘« Such stuff as that is gude enough to wet one’s 
wizzan in this country, where you canna get 
better; but, man, if I had but a coggie of Glen- 
livat, how it would mak’ me fidge wi’ fainness. 
But anent, that action o’ the minister’s, he should 
hae sent the jade to Albany.”’ 

‘*Donald Grant, you are always finding fault 
with the powers that be; and even the Dominie 
cannot escape your rasping tongue.”’ 

This was said sharply by a small man dressed in 
silver-gray that fitted close to his body, and, 
though worn bare, was carefully brushed. His look 
and his manners bore evidence of his New England 
origin, and his pedantic speech spoke him to be 
of the pedagogue order, a class of men that have 


done much to leaven the west side of the Hudson | 


with the love of learning, and who had, notwith- 
standing the repugnance of the Dutch to all the 
Yankee brood, found their way among them as 
peddlers, pedagogues and singing-masters. 

‘* Noo, maister,’’ said Donald, ‘ you would tell 
me that men in authority should be respected, and 
my mither aye said that ministers were black 
craws to shoot at; and there’s yoursel’, for in- 
stance, in your schule, have a gude right to use 
the taws in makin’ your words be enforced, but if 
you wranged my callant there, I would lick your 
hide out here till you were black and blue. Noo, 
as the Dominie himsel’ says, you can mak’ the 
application of this discourse at your leisure.’’ 

‘‘Tam not going to contend with you, Grant, 
when club-law is the rule; but law is law, and 
must be obeyed. The men that administer the 
,law must be sustained, else where are we going to 
but down-stream ? And for my part I do not value 
a man more than a tenpenny whittler who does 
not stand by the law. There, now, something is 
going on among that black generation. I must 
look after these imps of Satan.’’ 

** Mind, maister, I’ll not let you interfere with 
a wee bit fun, for I like it o’er weel mysel’. You 
are king in your ain dominion, but here you are 
nae mair than a common man.”’ 





** Dat’s true, Grant,”’ said a rough-looking native, 
with as many capes on his coat as there are plies 
on a tulip, and whose whole exterior was homespun 
in a figurative and literal sense; ‘‘but de same 
ting cannot pe said ov de Dominie, who is a great 
man every place he goes.”’ 

**Oh, you need na mak’ the man mair than 
mortel, Myndert Overpaugh. Sit him down ona 
rock, with a spoon in his han’, and he will find as 
little to sup as the smallest o’ us all. Grant was 
determined to find fault, and his spivit was up 
after he had drank a second cup of the cider- 
brandy. 

‘*That’s a fact, Grant, the Dominie can brag 
well enough on the bench yonder, when he has 
got all the congregation to carry out his will; but 
I would like to see him in the woods alone, and 
see if he would be so strong as he pretends.”’ 

** Now,’’ said Grant, ‘I will not let any man 
say a word against the gude man in his absence, 
mair especially against his courage. He is a stoure 
bodie, and there, nae later than last Saturday 
nicht, that ne’er-do-well Bob Eltinge and his 
crony the smith were determined to shoot the 
gude man between this and’ Coxsackie. They hid 
themselves behind a tree in the woods, and lay wi’ 
their guns ready primed ; but the minute that they 
saw the white o’ the Dominie’s een, they fell down 
like shot doves and let him pass. That proves, 
Bromie, whatever you may say to the contraer, 
that nae man should lift his han’ against the Lord’s 
anointed.”’ 

By this time the party had entered the mill, and 
were mounting to the loft, to which Clarance had 
ascended bythe rear unquestioned. Sacks of grain 
lay around the large apartment, and on these sat a 
crowd of different kind of people who were enjoy- 
ing greatly some sport going on at the upper end 
of the gallery. Bags of the wheat had been thrown 
together so as to form a platform above the main 
floor. On these were nine other sacks, which 
served as seats, where were sitting as many blacks 
dressed in their master’s clothes, which they had 
borrowed without leave. The middle seat had on 
it one dressed in the true outer garb of the Dom- 
inie. ‘His cocked hat, but crushed in at the sides, 
his coat, but rusty, and a large towel tied around’ 
the neck fell down over his breast in square ends, 
to imitate the Geneva bands. Four on the right 
hand, and as many on the left, represented the 
deacons and elders, while in the front stood a 
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young negro dressed in woman’s clothes. A faded 
silk gown, with a high bonnet held up, so as to 
look like the high knots of hair fashionable among 
high-born ladies. 

‘¢ The black devils that they are,’’ said the man 
of books. ‘* What a faculty they have for imita- 
tion. Making fun they are of serious things. I 
must teach them Connecticut manners ;’’ and here 
he was about to act the part of select man, when 
Grant spoke out: 

‘You'll do nae sic thing as stop the masque- 
raud. Let them get their sport out. My certie, 
but they play it weel. Noo be quiet.’’ 

The mock Dominie called out in tones meant as 
imitation of the real voice: 

‘*Dis Consist’ry come to order. 
ceed.”’ 

The man called the ‘‘ Squia’’ had on spectacles 
like his model, and pen and ink before him, as if 
prepared to take notes. 

‘*That’s intended for mockery of the Consis- 
tory,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ and shows how the pub- 
lic mind is exercised upon that trial of the woman. 
Hear the sham Squire, how he questions the fema/e 
Jady, that had the cup in her sack.’’ 


Squia per- 


“Ha! but see how the black gipsy tosses her 
head there, imitating the white limmer in the kirk, 


See how 
It’s perfect 


that we saw. Her curls swing finely. 
thae blackamoors jump at the sicht. 

pleasure to them. But, man, what a noise they 
mak’, I could hear it frae Cladich to Loch Awe 
on a Halloween nicht.’’ Here Grant was getting 
disgusted with the capers, and stepping forward 
himself into the midst of the den, he lifted up a 
stout fellow by the nape of the neck and the seat 
of his tubbs, and gave him a few slaps with his big 
hand, that made music of a kind that brought 
order out of confusion, as he said, ‘‘ If we are to 
hae sport, let us have it, and na mair o’ deviltry.’”’ 

Here the president called out at the top of his 
voice, *‘ Silends! perceed to furder bis’ ness.”’ 

‘Call in de oder prisoner,’’ said the mock 
Squire. A young, lithe negro was here brought 
forward, charged with stealing a horse from Nel- 
lius Wyncoop, being a spy, and as guilty of for- 
gery. 

‘‘What can be the meaning o’ that?’’ said 
Grant. ‘‘ Naithing o’ sic kind has come up that 
the public kens about.”’ 

““That is, you have not heard about it, you 
mean. Everything is not told to Donald Grant 





that happens in the court of justices, or it would 
not be a secret very long after he got it.”’ 

‘*What do you mean with your jibs and your 
hints?’ said Grant. ‘If you don’t tell me all 
you ken about that business, I’ll serve you as I did 
that black dog there a minute since.”’ 

And with that the rough Scotchman was about 
taking the cross-grip, when the man of letters sput- 
tered out, ‘‘ Let me alone, and I’ll tell you all I 
know ; and listen yourself for the conclusion of the 
whole matter.’’ Here a full account was given in 
loud whispers of the appearance Clarence had 
made that morning, and of the trial that was to 
come off that afternoon. ‘‘See that Tom there, 
the Dominie’s chief man, sitting in the middle. 
He has access to all his master’s secret drawers, 
and generally can tell beforehand what disposal 
the reverend man intends to make of his cases.”’ 

Clarence, who heard all the account given to 
Grant, looked to the prisoner, and saw a fac-simile 
of himself in size and dress, to the very patch on 
the knee, pointed out before. ‘There was no more 
fun in the play to him. A strange confusion of 
ideas was curdling up in his brain, like what he 
had often experienced ina dream. He took hold 
of his own arm, to be certain of his own identity. 
It seemed like phantasmagoria. He was recalled 
to his case by the mock Dominie crying out: 

‘« My freen and Bruder Doll nebber steal Nellius 
Wynkoop’s horse. Me know nothink of dis letter ; 
youd a spy, to ke hanged at te cart tail.’’ 

Here the masque at the bar, cried out, ‘*me no 
spy, but true man, seeking my sistern.’’ 

Here was such a clapping of hands and screech- 
ing that it seemed Bedlam let loose. All the 
dominoes on the sacks joined in the fun, forgetful 
of their mock dignity. Quiet being restored, the 
call was given to bring in the witnesses. When 
Caese, the old fiddler, stepped forward, and gave a 
rambling account of the frolic at Phoebe’s Hotel, 
and of de man who came and spoiled de dance, in 
de middle of de fine tune, by de niggering of 
Nelly Wynkoop’s horse. 

‘* Wat says de prisoner to dat ?’’ was the presi- 
dent’s demand. 

‘*O your reberance, me on de way to de moun- 
tains to seek ma sistern.”’ 

These words became the password to sport, al] 
through the proceedings, and never failed to make 
the rafters ring with the echoes of uproarious 
laughter. 
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‘* Please zur,’’ said the black squire, in mock 
gravity, ‘‘vats dat in de breast pocket? Con- 
stavel, help de prisoner to take out dose putty 
tings.’’ 

Here a stout fellow put his hand into the bosom 
of the accused, who screamed cut, ‘‘ Don’t take 
dese tings away frob me, dey are for ma sistern !”’ 

‘*‘l'reason! treason !’’ was shrieked out as a 
pair of large horse pistols were laid upon the table. 
Those who did not know were actually taken by 
surprise, at the sight and sound, while those who 
did know, believed that the case which this fore- 
shadowed was more serious than it had hitherto 
seemed ; and the cry of ‘‘treason ! treason! to the 
gallows with the spy,’’ rang longer and louder 
than mere sport called for in a masquerade trial. 
Had Clarence been seized at that instant, he 
would have felt less surprise than he did at the 
farce itself. Indeed, he half expected something 
to happen, and was preparing his thoughts for the 
worst. Here was an evident thrust at him. His 
object was known. He was regarded by the lowest 
grade here as either knave or fool. An attempt 
was making to excite public opinion against him. 
‘*Let me try and escape,’’ he inwardly said to 
himself. 

The farce was about to proceed, when who 
should stalk in but the great man himself, with a 
long whip, that he could use at ten yards distance. 
Making it crack at the snapper like a pistol, there 
was such a scampering among white and black, as 
might well have employed the pencil of Hogarth, 
who has given us the Village School in an uproar. 
Loud natural squeals came from all sides, as the 
scourge took effect upon the hips of the retreating 
crew, who crowded out like a drove of hogs 
through a narrow gate, making the hindermost 
suffer for the sins of the foremost, while the 
Dominie sung out: ‘‘I’ll learn you to make the 
venerable Consistorial Court of the Protestant Re- 
formed Dutch Church of Holland, in these United 
States of America, now independent, the subject 
of fun. You blasphemous crew that you are! I 
never knew where Pandemonium was before now. 
You black imps, to mount up to the clouds playing 
your cantraps. Take that.” And here another 
and another full swing of the stout pastor’s arm 
made the court and the audience tumble out in 
mixed confusion, that soon exhausted the wrath 
of the avenger. Coming upon the fellow that 
had played the part of the female spy, all dressed 





up in a full suit of the ’Yfvrow’s own wardrobe, 
curls, high-heeled shoes and all, he roared out in 
loud laughter, that shook his big sides and stopped 
his whip hand. 

The couple that stood beside Clarence had 
found their way out first, being close by the door. 
Grant coming up at the back of Clarence, gave 
him a hard clap with his open hand on the back, 
thinking that he was one of themselves, and 
saying : . 

‘*Frein, what do you think o’ that kind of 
play actoring? I beg your paurdon, I thought it 
was our neighbor Charlie Forbes, the English 
officer. I never saw twa back sae like. But nae 
offence I hope,”’ said the garrulous Scot, putting 
his arm into that of Clarence, as if he had known 
him all the days of his life. 

‘< Maister,’’ continued the talking man, ‘‘ I was 
just speerin at our frein’ here, what he thought o’ 
that fun in the loft there.’’ 

‘¢ There is something about to go on here at the 
parsonage, that will explain all we have seen in 
that darkness there,’’ was the knowing reply 
the pedagogue, who prided himself on being ac- 
quainted with everything before it took place. 

‘* Oh, aye,’’ said Grant, ‘‘ You mean that we 
have been looking on the shadow, and the sub- 
stance is not far off.” 

‘*Or, to speak more classically, we have been 
observing comedy, and now for tragedy,’’ was the 
pedantic language of the man of letters. 

‘* As to its being mair classical,’’ said Grant, 
‘I’m thinkin’ Norman McKenzie, the school- 
master of Aberfeldy, would say the scriptural 
figures were the maist classical of the two; but 
that’s neither here nor there, at present. I am 
ready to argue that question wi you next Sabbath 
day, atween preaching; in the meantime, see if 
you can get me in to hear that tragedy you speak 
of, since I have seen the comedy up in the loft 
yonder.”’ 

Here the two followed the stream of persons 
who were making their way to the parsonage, with 
an evident earnestness, that showed their interest 
in what was about to take place. 


CHAPTER XXVII, A WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL. 

CLARENCE, in no better mood of mind after 
what he had witnessed, wandered away out of 
hearing, so that he might consider what would be 
best for him to do, surrounded as he was by sus- 
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picion. The chief man here had his eye upon 
kim, the clowns squinted at him, and the common 
blacks were making him their jest. Were he only 
certain of getting away, he would run all risks of 
escaping to the mountains. Where were these 
king’s officers? Theif parole did not prevent them 
from helping others, though it bound them by their 
honor to remain here till exchanged: ‘I shall 
seek them out,’’ said the almost desperate young 
man; ‘*I have just come from seeing my own 
shadow on the gallows-tree; I would be a fool to 
run my neck into the noose after the plain warn- 
ings given in some mysterious way.’ 

Continuing these reveries, his eye rested on the 
same strange dwarf that he had followed into the 
loft. This time the singular creature made more 
attempts at arresting the notice of the stranger 
youth, who now became interested in the motions 
made to him. They had both got on the same 
bridge, when the call ‘* Captain Clinton,’’ coming 
from the right, drew Clarence there to look with 
haste, and with some perturbation. Seeing no 
one, he still remained intently fixed, with his 
head bent over, when the voice was on the other 
side, calling ‘* Captain Clinton, follow.’’ 

Clarence, thinking that some mischief was 
intended, hastily ran forward seizing the dwarf, 
who merely looked up in the face of the captain 
with a dull smile, that meant nothing, good or 
evil. Clarence was ashamed of himself when he 
saw that he had been rough to a poor deformed 
negro, whose face showed him to be an _ idiot. 
Dropping the arm he held, he merely said to 
himself, ‘‘I wish I knew who calls me,’’ when the 
same voice on both sides called out : 

‘‘Follow him as a brave man may.’’ 

Seeing that something was meant, he pointed 
to the dwarf, who went on, Clarence in his wake. 
Turning suddenly around as if going down to the 
creek to fish, for the dwarf carried a hickory pole, 
which might serve him either for a fishing-rod or 
a staff of defence, he led the way as Clarence 
followed. After walking, and sometimes crawling 
through a low-piece of ground covered with hazel 
bushes, they reached a hut built of mud, and 
thatched with straw, entirely different from any- 
thing that Clarence had ever seen on this conti- 
nent. The walls stood nearly four square, and 
rose a foot higher than a common man’s height, 
with here and there a stick of timber set in to 
prevent the clay from settling. The roof rose 





slanting to the ridge-pole, and after having been 
wattled with willows was stuffed with oat straw, 
over which was laid a covering of grassy turf, cut 
in squares from the meadow. Clarence thought 
upon the clachen of Cladich, in the Scottish 
highlands, where he had been with a detachment 
of his regiment, keeping the old adherents of the 
gallant Pretender in check. There was the same 
‘‘midden’’ before the door, the kailyard at the 
end of the house, with the place for the crummy 
cow at the back window. ‘‘This,’’ said the 
English youth to himself, ‘‘ looks like the Scot- 
tish Highlands indeed.”’ 

But his surprise was still greater, when, after 
his guide pointed to the low door, which stood 
open, he was met by an old man in the very 
‘* garb of the Gael.’’ The kilt coming down to 
the knee, met below by the cross-striped hose, 
tight to the leg above the drawn, having round 
tufts which covered the buckles of the garters. 
The shoes were of the kind called brogues, wooden 
soles, and vamps of untanned leather. The upper 
part of the man’s dress had a mixture of the Scot- 
tish and Dutch in them. The cloth of the coat 
was woven loose like a coarse blanket, and stained 
with the juice of the butternut, abundant in the 
region. An old soldier’s stock was round the 
grim wearer’s neck, and it only required the eye 
of a soldier to observe, in the upright form, the 
respectful bearing and the firm footing of the 
stranger, one who had marched through many 
countries, and was not to be startled, even now, 
by the sound of a trumpet. He stood over five 
feet ten; but, from his strength of limb and width 
of chest, he seemed to be of shorter stature; and 
though he evidently had put on his best attire, 
there was a roughness in his appearance, which 
would have made the tame citizen give him the 
path without further dispute. 

On the entrance of Clarence, he put one hand 
by his side, and the other to his cap, which the 
young officer understood at once. Returning the 
salutation with evident pleasure, as he looked on 
the face of the stout old man, smiling, as he said 
with surprise when he saw on the breast of him 
before him a silver medal bearing the name of the 
wearer, and of ‘*Priassy’’ and of ‘‘ ABRAHAM 
Pxatns.”’ 

‘*Sergeant McDonald, Seventy-first Regiment, 
Glasgow Highlanders! How is this that I meet 
one of the brave heroes who fought and conquered 
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with Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham ?”’ was the 
eager inquiry of Clarence. 

‘“*T am still a true subject of his Britannic 
Majesty, and will continue to wear his colors 
while this head stands higher than the earth ; and 
when in my grave, I have sworn my auld son 
Oscar to come every Sunday morning, when he 
must lay this medal aboon my heart, where it 
hangs now. On the fourth of June, his Majesty’s 
birthday, they will fire a feu-de-yote near my auld 
ear.”’ 

‘¢Whist ! whist !’’ was whispered from a corner 
on the other side of the room, where sat an old 
woman who was busily engaged twisting a thread 
by a spindle, that hung between her finger and 
her thumb, though evidently ill at ease, as she 
listened to the outpouring of her husband’s loyalty. 

‘« Janet,’’ continued the old soldier, ‘‘ is wearing 
her life out, ’feared lest thae Whigs come in some 
day and put a string round my neck; and sorry 
am Ito say, there are some of the ance gallant 
Seventy-first that would help them. But, sit 
down, till we hear the word, advance.”’ 

Clarence took a seat on a stool which stood on 
three feet, cut out of a rough block, which was the 
pattern of all the stools in the place. The visitor 
had time to examine the hut, and mark its resem- 
blance to what he supposed had never crossed the 
Atlantic. The floor was the bare earth, hardened 
by the feet of the tenants. Round the centre 
was all the rude furniture, for there was the fire- 
place, built of rough stones, like an ancient altar 
for sacrifice. It stood about three feet high, and 
measured double that in breadth. On the sides 
were the vessels for cooking, while over the centre, 
where the fire burned, hung from a long chain the 
pot in which the dinner for that day was simmer- 
ing, and sending out an agreeable flavor. Clar- 
ence looked for the chimney, but saw none. The 
smoke found its way upward, seeking the open 
air through those crevices which were left by 
chance in the simple roof. 

** Come this way, he calls ;’’ were the words of 
the old Highlander, and Clarence was pointed to a 
steep ladder in the rear of the hut, The adven- 
turer had gone too far to hesitate, so, mounting 
up, he found a door which opened at his touch, 
swinging back again, so that he was shut com- 
pletely in. 

‘* By George, I’m caught again,’’ were his first 
words, when he looked round him, seeing no one ; 








but he had hardly uttered the exclamation before 
another person entered from the opening below, 
who sprung forward seizing the hand already 
stretched out, while both were speaking at once— 
**Clinton! Crawford !’’ looking into each other’s 
faces to be sure of not being mistaken. ‘Clarence, 
the most surprised, from being wholly ignorant of 
the other being near, stood dumb, while the other 
said : 

**I knew you at a glance, whenever I set my 
eyes upon you. My fear was that you, on recog- 
nizing my face, would betray yourself and me at 
one and the same time.”’ 

‘*Where did you see me to-day? I have been 
but in one place all this morning, and there you 
could not be without my discovering your fair skin 
among a thousand of these yellow boors.’’ 

‘* By George, as you said, Clinton, it was my 
fair skin and sweet voice that have carried me 
through that ordeal. I must be a good-looking 
lass when I could deceive that shrewd parson, with 
his black keen eye, and yourself.”’ 

‘‘TIs it possible, Crawford, that you acted the 
lady in that mongrel court, just now? Well, you 
have had a near escape with your head in the lion’s 
mouth, and still on your own shoulders. We 
always in fun called you Lady Crawford, but ’’— 

‘No more of that, Clinton ; you know well that 
it does not sound too pleasantly to my ears. No- 
thing but the desperate condition of Burgoyne and 
his brave fellows, could have tempted me to this, 
and now that it has failed in part, we must try and 
remedy the eyil in the best way we can. We want 
your counsel.’’ 

‘«My counsel,’’ was the desponding reply of 
Clarence, ‘‘may be of some good to others, as 
theirs may be tome ; but the desperate state of my 
own affairs engrosses my soul so much, that you 
could not get two connected ideas from me, though 
this part of the globe were to sink and Burgoyne 
with it.”’ 

‘*You astonish me,’’ said Crawford, who was 
one of those men of deep enthusiasm, whose coun- 
tenance spoke more of levity than of earnestness ; 
‘I supposed that honor and glory, connected with 
your country, sat highest on the throne of your 
breast.”’ 

‘These sentiments,’’ said Clarence, in more 
haste than he intended, ‘‘are the supreme influ- 
ences of my life; but after passing through the 
scenes of this week already past, they have been 
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counteracted in a great degree by other sentiments 
no less powerful.”’ 

‘Pray what may these be that tell so strongly 
on Clinton’s mind ?’’ was the rather bitter question 
of the other youth, who was evidently galling 
under some inward source of pain. 

‘¢ Humanity for mankind in general, and affec- 
tion for my sister Margaret in particular,’’ said 
Clarence, with a firmness which cooled his com- 
panion down to something like patience. 

‘¢ Your sister! Miss Clinton! Whatofher? It 
can’t be possible that the report going round here 
is true, that she has been abducted from the ship, 
and that Colonel Clifford is at the bottom of the 
treason ?”” , 

It was now the time for the other to express his 
astonishment as to the way in which this rumor 
had got abroad, and of what reliance was to be 
placed in it. After telling and rehearsing all that 
was current, and which Crawford had heard from 
different sources, it appeared that letters had been 
dropped around the camp, at Saratoga, pointing 
evidently to this very event as about taking place. 

They were written as from one of Clifford’s inti- 
mate acquaintances; describing the plan and the 
probable consequences, Clifford and Burgoyne 
being bosom friends, and of a kindred feeling in 
pursuits of an evil kind, the secret letter did not 
excite any seriousness in the gay, lewd camp of 
the English general. It was different with another 
communication, which reached the camp of the 
commanding officer, no one knew how, when a 
plan of march was laid down so distinctly, for any 
bold adventurer, that it awakened in Crawford the 
desire of accomplishing—what was absolutely essen- 
tial, in order that the Northern army should be 
saved—a communication with the army of the 
South under Sir Henry Clinton. A map which 
marked out two distinct routes was inclosed, giving 
decided preference to the route over the mountains, 
when the messenger would come under the protec- 
tion of Brandt, who was engaged to be there at 
this time; ‘‘and’’—what sounded strangely and 
suspiciously to Burgoyne—‘‘ Colonel Clifford would 
be on the mountain, along with the Great Mohawk, 
to lend his aid.’’ 

‘“You have seen,’’ said Crawford, ‘*how the 
most practicable of these routes has been closed 
against me, but I am determined now to attempt 
the other. Our brother officers here on parole 
have encouraged me, and I am just waiting for 
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your counsel in this matter. All the information 
sent to the general by that unknown hand has 
been confirmed since I came here. To-day a 
stranger, who could not possibly know me, has 
pointed out the dangers and the advantages of the 
enterprise ; so that my mind is made up. Your 
account of your sister, Miss Clinton’s, abduction 
corroborates the whole, making it, you perceive, 
to be your duty, from affection, to join me.”’ 

‘*And you would add,”’ said Clarence, already 
half persuaded, ‘‘that honor and glory will go 
hand in hand. Before I can say yes to your pro- 
posal, I must see my way out of this confounded 
noose that I feel around my throat. I have learned 
caution as well as some others, where so many eyes 
are watching me.”’ 

‘Why, my noble fellow,’’ Crawford interposed 
warmly, ‘‘if the hangman be so near, are you such 
a fool as to wait till he puts the hemp on in a 
workmanlike manner? Sergeant McDonald below 
here has promised to guide me over the hills by 
midnight. He would take another under his care 
for the love of his king and country.”’ 

These arguments sank deep into the mind of the 
anxious brother when he reflected upon the neces- 
sity of promptitude in pursuit of his sister; and he 
all but said yes to the demand made upon his 
energy, when there was a slight tap at their door, 
which proved to be a call from Dame McDonald 
for the gentlemen to ‘take pot luck for their 
dinner.”’ 

‘¢T dare not venture below,’’ said Crawford ; 
‘but, Clinton, come back immediately after you 
have made the acquaintanceship of the gentlemen 
on parole. Some of them you know already. They 
waste out life here, and you will do them good in 
just showing your face among them.”’ 

Clarence descended the way he came up, and 
soon found himself seated at a deal-table without 
cloth, but white, being evidently scoured for the 
occasion. The old woman, dressed in what was 
known as drugget, had a clean fey on her head, 
which bore the marks of a carefully put on cap, in 
which the wearer was confident she looked well. 
The skirt of the gown was drawn through the 
pocket-hole to prevent its dragging on the floor, 
which, from its length of train, it would have 
done. She did not sit down herself, but served 
the company. Wooden plates, hollowed out of 
basswood, were ranged round the table ; into these 
a ladleful of the broth, which stood cooling in the 
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tripod pot, was emptied ; and the invitation given, 
‘«sit down, sir, and mak yourself at hame. Janet 
has been busy preparing some sheep’s-head kail to 
put me in mind o’ Kenmore.”’ 

Clarence had seen, when he was standing by 
the’fire, the nose of some animal pushing itself up 
among the vegetables in the pot like a black 
hippopotamus among the reeds of the Nile; but 
he did not expect to make his dinner of the mess. 
However,. now like a good soldier, he sat down 
with a ready appetite for whatever was coming, 
asking no questions. To his agreeable surprise, 
_ the soup was white as milk, though the head—it 
might be of a ram from its size—was there in a 
large platter, on the centre, without the horns, 
and the wool singed all off. Garden stuffs of all 
kinds known, and some only known to Janet, 
had been boiled for two full hours, with the head 
among them; so that it would have defied a 
French cook to tell the prevailing flavor of what 
McDonald called his dish of hotch potch. Barley 


bread, unleavened, baked upon a griddle, thin 
and tough as leather, was eaten to thissoup; when 
at the close Janet put down a square bottle and a 
basket of oatmeal cakes alongside of a skim-milk 


cheese ; all of which were intended as a dessert. 
The sergeant lifted a small dish made of narrow 
pieces of wood of different.colors, hooped round, 
so that it seemed a Lilliputian milk tub. Into 
that he poured the contents of the bottle, drinking 
it off at a single draught, after he had, with great 
solemnity, given ‘‘the King, God bless him,’’ as 
a toast. Clarence had the same put before him: 
and so it went round the table. The rest who 
were there seemed to be men who merely listened 
and looked. When it came to Janet’s turn to 
drink, there was evidently something more ex- 
pected of her than a bare toast.- Putting on the 
table a crystal goblet, which, from the manner of 
her unrolling it, she deemed sacred, liquor was 
poured into it till it stood on the lip. Taking an 
egg into her hand, she broke it so that the yolk 
spread through the contents of the glass. Through 
this compound she looked with a curious eye, as 
if expecting to see something uncommon in the 
distance. Tasting of the mixture freely, she 
leaned her head on her knees, singing a Gaelic 
song, rocking herself, as she sang for a few 
minutes, during which the company sat in the 
profoundest silence, waiting on the will of the 
actor. When she lifted her head, it was to take 





the goblet again in her hand, which she shook 
sharply, and gazing intently, she laid it down as 
if in fear at first; but lifting it up, one of those 
dark smiles came across her wrinkled features, 
which recalls to the traveller’s mind a gleam of 
sunshine on a Scottish sky. 

‘*Tell us what vou see, wife, and let us go,”’ 
said the sergeant, evidently under the enchantment 
of the occasion. ‘* We want the truth, Janet; but 
the journey must be taken, weal or woe. What 
does the Brownie say ?”’ 

Janet, in a moaning tone, sang, ‘‘ Smoke, fury 
and blood all the first.”’ 

‘*We are ready and prepared for them. You 
mean that the end will be successful. Let us go,’’ 
said McDonald, ‘‘and see the gentlemen ;’’ and 
with that he led the way through the low door of 
the mud cabin, taking the path that led up the side 
of the creek. 

On the way Clarence learned from McDonald 
that there were several families like himself, who 
were living among the farmers, and some had risen 
to be good landholders themselves. The most of 
them, however, were imprudent, and useless to 
the community and to themselves. They were 
divided like the country on the question of the 
present war, and ‘‘ you may,’’ said the sergeant, 
‘*as weel break a woodie wi’ a windle strae as 
change a Hielan man, when he wants to gang 
either up or doon stream.”’ 

The two had arrived at the door of a large stone 
barn that was snugly fenced round, and the yard 
swept and orderly, showing that the hand of a 
soldier had been in use here for some time. The 
door was opened by McDonald, who entered, lead- 
ing Clarence, hat in hand. The company, as if 
expecting the visit, rose at once, and came forward 
with the dignity and the frankness of gentlemen 
and soldiers. The welcome was hearty and full 
of feeling. Already all had been made aware of 
the name and of the rank which belonged to the 
visitor. Of the object in his mind no one knew 
anything, nor was one of the ten gentlemen at 
liberty to ask him till he might reveal it himself. 
Of course they supposed public business alone could 
induce any one to venture into such a dangerous 
vicinity. Still as they had heard of overtures 
being made to leading Whigs throughout, it did 
not sound strange when one of them, with a know- 
ing look, whispered, ‘Sir Harry is cousin to the 
rebel General Clinton, and his brother the gov- 
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ernor, and the governor knows that these Dominies 
are great men among the Dutch boors.”’ 

And so the mission of Clarence Clinton was 
guessed at without being sought out. The oppor- 
tunity was now sought after by all to make them- 
selves agreeable, while the young soldier, feeling 
sympathy for them as a brother officer, in the same 
noble profession, put forth all his character in their 
presence, with promises of aid whenever he would 
return to headquarters. Some of the number were 
old acquaintances, and the greeting between them 
was cordial. The strangers were no less pleased 
with a visit from one who was so sure to report of 
their privations undergone on behalf of his Majesty. 
Hope of promotion revived as they looked to the 
future. . 

Clarence cast his eye round the place where they 
were met, and learned from them that though they 
chose to assemble here they were by no means 
confined to any location. Some were lodged in 
the little village, and others in the families of the 
farmers. For some days past they had been en- 
gaged preparing for a hunting excursion to the 
mountains. A pair of catamounts had been seen, 
and all who were inclined had the chance of put- 
ting forth their energies. 

‘I see,’’ said Clarence, ‘‘ you have all the 
means provided,’’ as he glanced round the place 
and saw the guns, the lances and the other articles 
of a huntsman’s armory. ‘‘ You are allowed great 
freedom when these are put into your possession, 
and time given. I hope you have ample range and 
verge enough.”’ 

‘‘Of that, sir, we have nothing to complain. 
We have been away twenty-four hours at a time, 
and have travelled to the borders of civilization ; 
some of us on a journey of pleasure, others on a 
tour of research, and myself have been to consult 
the wizard of the spook’s den, as the people called 
it when I went first. We are waiting for a message 
from him to go on this hunting campaign. He 
promised to send us a special warning, so that we 
might be there in time; and if I am not mistaken, 
there comes the witch’s imp at this moment. 

Clarence looked toward the entrance to which 
Captain Willoughby pointed, who, from his rank 
as well as for his superior intelligence, was regarded 
as chief, when he saw the same misshapen dwarf 
move toward them, holding a letter in his hand, 
which he gave to the officer who expected it. 

‘That will do, Unga,’’ said the captain. ‘‘ You 
Vox. VIII.—24 





may sit down till I send you with my reply ;’’ and 
the creature stepped high and low as he mioved to 
a settle near the wall where he stretched hiinself 
on his back, with his cap over his face. 

*« Just as I said,’’ were Willoughby’s first words. 
‘¢ The hunt comes off to-morrow, and if we wish to 
see it we must join the party by sunrise at the 
Round Top, keeping round by But see, here 
is a map of the region. Sergeant McDonald, see 
this and tell us if it be practicable. We must not 
trust ourselves in the hand of a spaeman.”’ 

The sergeant took the sketch, looking at it with 
the deepest interest, while all the gentlemen stood 
around him waiting for his verdict, which he gave 
briefly. 

‘You maun tak to the west o’ that round hill, 
then climb the mountain as weel as you can, and 
when at the tap keep west by south, till you come 
to a waterfall that lies at the head of a deep glen, 
running to the east. The man that drew that is 
the same as he who drew another I have seen this 
morning.”’ 

‘*What do you draw from both, my worthy 
sergeant ?’’ was the familiar question of the one in 
command. 

Before an answer could be given, a voice, which 
seemed to sound on the outside of the building, 
called out, ‘‘ Clarence Clinton!’’ That gentle- 
man looked suddenly in the direction, all eyes 
turned in the same way, when the same voice, but 
louder, called from the other side: 

‘* Captain Clarence Clinton, the Consistory of the 
Protestant Reformed Dutch Church demand your 
presence at this moment.” 

This, which was said slowly, excited some amuse- 
ment among the young men who ran out for the 
purpose of seizing the impudent fool who would 
so speak. But no one being seen, a singular 
tremor came over men who would have stood at 
another time in the face of death. Clarence, who 
had seen enough of that court of late to despise it, 
in his present condition took McDonald with him 
aside, making an appointment to meet him and 
Crawford in case he found it possible to free him- 
self of the presence of spies. To them he ascribed 
the voices he had heard ali that morning. 

Bidding his brother officers a pleasant adieu, and 
a successful time on the mountain, he hastily left 
for the parsonage, where that strange court was to 
be held, despising it in his soul, and yet forced to 
appear. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ‘‘ QUI PATITUR VINCIT.”’ 

THERE are days which, in spite of all their 
sadness, we would give worlds to live once more. 

Dym would have given a good year out of her 
life if she could have had that Sunday over again. 

Life has such terrible surprises ; now and then 
its mysteries are so cruel. If we could only lift 
the veil just a little; see the sand that is ebbing 
from the hour-glass ; watch the clear steady strokes 
of the scythe, that is coming our way perhaps; 
‘if we had only known, we should have done so 
differently,’’ we say. 

Ah, that is just it! We come down one morning 
a little listless, a trifle out of humor; the day 
goes on; we laugh and talk, we are moody or 
discontented, we waste our time in trifles, in 
looking up vacantly at passing clouds, and we do 
not know that the hours of one we love are num- 
bered ; that to-day, or to-morrow, or the next 
day, we shall say a good-by that will wring our 
hearts with the remembrance. If we had known! 
— if we had only known! 

This Sunday rose with a misty brightness on it, 
a soft vaporous light, neither gloom nor sunshine ; 
the pavements were washed clean, little gleams 
and hints of water glittered under hollow stones 
and down garden paths; the spring flowers were 
prematurely faded. William Elliott and his sister 
looked regretfully at the clumps of battered tulips 
and narcissus in the little three-cornered garden 
belonging to the sexton. St. Luke’s bell was 
clanging out with a sturdy wiry sound; in the 
distance other bells chimed in, in various tones ; 
a few young people were already gossiping in front 
of the Independent chapel; the minister, a great 
burly man with a red beard, came round the corner, 
swinging his arms like pump-handles, and nodded 
to Will. Will seemed to have a word of greeting 
for every one he passed—for a friendly omnibus- 
driver, for a couple of porters off duty, for the old 
man at the crossing; by and by he stopped to 
speak to a few loiterers in the Malden Road, 

‘© If I were you, lads, I would not trouble those 
bells to ring for nothing,” he said, halting and 
looking at them with shrewd, kindly eyes, One 








of the youths, who was better dréssed than his 
companions, blushed and looked at Dym. 

** Mother goes to chapel,” said another, sturdily. 

‘Church or chapel; but it is the dear old 
Mother Church that is calling to us all so loudly 
just now. Come, lads, six days for yourselves, and 
one for the God who made you.’’ And, to Dym’s 
surprise, three out of the four sheepishly followed 
them, and the young schismatic remained dis- 
contentedly kicking his heels against the wall. 

Will left Dym to show the boys to their places, 
after which she went to her favorite seat under the 
west window; the old blind man had long ago 
been gathered to his fathers, but a white-headed 
sweeper occupied his place. A watery sunbeam or 
two was shivering against the pillars, and kindling 
the violet and blue robes in the Evangelist window 
—the altar was in shadow—all dull reds and faint 
golds. Will looked shadowy and white as he 
came out of the vestry ; the organ played on in 
sweet minor chords. Dym, standing up with set 
lips and wistful far-away eyes, suddenly remem- 
bered howa brown hand, with an odd-shaped 
Oriental ring on it, had in that very place been 
laid on her book, and how she had flushed up with 
surprise and pleasure, and left off singing. 

Dym could not sing now, not a note, there was 
such a tangle of pain and weariness in her heart ; 
the words came to her ears with a jangle of 
meanings and repetitions. ‘‘ We have erred and 
strayed,’’ prayed Will. Dym knelt in her place, 
dumb and motionless. ‘‘ Comfort him, only com- 
fort him, and let little Florence live ;’’ she blended 
this petition somehow with every response in the 
Litany, she sang it silently in every line of the 
hymn; ‘* comfort him, comfort them all.’’ Was 
there any other prayer worth praying ? 

‘*For all that are desolate and in trouble— 
perhaps, when she comes to that, she may think 
of me,’’ sighed poor Humphrey. 

Will read the prayers and preached. Mr. Bene- 
dict was away. There was to be a charity sermon 
in the evening, somebody said, and the chaplain 
of the almshouses was to deliver it. 

Dym listened in a stupid sort of attention at 
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first; she thought it odd that Will should be 
preaching a funeral sermon, till she remembered 
he had told her of rather a sudden death that had 
occurred in the parish. 

A woman, comparatively young, had died, 
leaving six children motherless behind her; the 
widower was sitting in a pew to the right of Dym, 
with the two eldest children beside him; the 
bigger girl was looking at the crape tucks in her 
frock, and the younger had hold of her father’s 
hand. As Dym watched the little group she strove 
to clear her mind and listen. 

Afterwards, when she would have given worlds 
to recall that sermon, she could only bring up 
disjointed sentences—a word here and there. She 
had a vague sense of standing out on a mountain- 
top, she was on tiptoe, giddy and breathless ; 
suddenly a door opened, somewhere up above in 
blue infinite. Were those the white-robed multi- 
tudes Will was talking about? Was Honor 
among them? were those the wives in Paradise 
who were praying for their husbands ? 

*¢ Don’t cry, papa,’’ she heard a little voice say 
near her. A man’s head went lower and lower, a 
dark cropped head, not a brown curly one; broad 
shoulders, that somehow reminded her of Guy, 
heaved and shook in repressed agitation. ‘* Now 
unto Him who is able to keep us from falling,’’ 
comes in a strange falter from Will’s lips, the organ 
breaks into sad minor chords again, and the 
people stream out. Dym’s veil falls over her face 
as she stands in the empty church, listening to the 
dirge-like music and watching a streak of lilac 
sunshine in the chancel; the widower has gone 
out, with his little girl’s hand still clinging to his. 
Her crape tucks are crumpled already, though her 
sister’s are quite fresh. She has a tender old- 
fashioned face that lingers in Dym’s memory. 

‘¢ Are you ready, my dear ?”’ says Will, limping 
up to her with a tired face. ‘‘ I have two or three 
people to see on our way home.”’ 

Dym, who is restless, prefers waiting for him 
instead of sitting alone in the little parlor. She 
watches him diving down area-steps or stumbling 
up wooden staircases with undiminished activity. 

‘¢ Sunday is your hardest day; but I have never 
seen you look more weary,’’ she says to him, when 
at last he had finished and turned his steps to 
Paradise Row. , 

Yes, he is tired, too much so to eat, in spite of 
his efforts. He is getting a battered old Con- 








queror now, he tells her. He says it with a 
sudden sweet smile that brings the odd feeling 
into her throat again. Dym sits dull and listless 
when he goes out to the schools presently ; the 
sunbeams have gone in, the afternoon is full of 
gray neutral tints. Dym’s pale face and gray gown, 
and Kiddle-a-wink’s rough coat, seem all in unison. 
Some pallid sunset clouds are setting westward. 
‘“‘This is more like November than May,’’ Dym 
thinks; and then she remembers with an inward 
shiver that this is Guy Chichester’s wedding-day. 

What is he doing? What are Mrs. Chichester 
and Humphrey doing? How far had they got on 
that weary journey of theirs? Dym’s mind is 
travelling on with them while she sits by the little 
window in Paradise Row, gazing vacantly out on 
the passers-by. The children troop in by twos 
and threes from the Sunday-school. Little Dick 
Maynard clatters by on the pavement, and pulls 
off his old cap when he sees Dym. The children 
gather in bands and look slyly down the street ; 
a slight bowed figure comes in sight, with a dying 
flare of red clouds behind him. There is a little 
commotion, a dropping of courtsies. Will comes 
up among them limping in his hasty way. Tired 
as he is, he has a word and smile for them. 
‘* Now, Dymples, a cup of tea, for I must be back 
in the vestry by half-past six; one of the choir- 
boys has got into mischief.’ And Will sinks into 
his easy-chair with a long sigh of relief. 

‘*T have not had a word with you to-day, Will,”’ 
said Dym reproachfully, as they hurried through 
the streets again. 

Will suddenly turned and held out his hand to 
her. 

‘*Tt is all in the day’s work, my dear. But I 
have saved an hour out of it for you.”’ 

‘*But not to-night, Will. Iam not soselfish as 
to ask you to talk to me to-night.”’ 

‘*I wish it, dear; it is the hardest bit of duty 
that is left for me yet. I want you to be brave 
and help me to do it.’’ 

‘* Help you, Will?” 

**Yes, my child.’’ But he said no more, and 
Dym went and sat for a long half-hour in the 
dimly-lighted church, wondering why Will had 
asked her to help him, and what he would have to 
tell her that would be so hard in the telling. 

And the real truth never entered into Dym’s 
head fora moment. Will read the prayers again, 
but a stranger preached ; afterwards they had that 
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wonderful hymn, ‘‘ The Pilgrims of the Night,’’ 
which she remembered was Guy Chichester’s 
favorite : 
“ Faith’s journey ends in welcomes to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at last.” 

Dym’s mind was full of one poor weary pilgrim, 
when, looking up, she saw Will was not standing 
in his place, but kneeling low, with hidden face, 
and his hands stretched out on the desk before him. 

Dym waited for him as usual in the porch; she 
was quickening her steps, for the evening was 
chilly, but he detained her. ‘‘ Not so fast ; there 
isno hurry, now. Look up there,’’ and Willi 
pointed to the dark sky above their heads, gemmed 
over with quivering points and sparkles of light. 
‘«T am so glad we can see the stars to-night.”’ 

‘* Why, Will?’’? Dym was for hurrying on again, 
but he drew her arm through his. 

‘*T have an odd fancy for starlight on Sunday 
evening—those many twinkling eyes always recall 
to me ‘the great cloud of witnesses.’ Iam glad, 
too, we had that hymn to-night. I wish Chi- 
chester could have heard it.’’ 

Dym’s reply was scarcely audible. 

**T thought of another little pilgrim while they 


were singing it, and wondered where her ‘ weary 


steps’ would turn by and by. I have been 
thinking of you on and off‘all day.”’ 

‘*Of me?’’ There was certainly a little reproach 
in Dym’s tones ; she thought there were others of 
whom he might have been thinking to-day. 

“‘T have not forgotten them, either’’—as though 
he understood the implied rebuke—‘‘ somehow my 
heart feels large enough to take in the whole world ; 
you will know presently why I think of you most 
to-day.”’ 

They were in one of the by streets leading out of 
the Malden Road, when all at once Will stopped, 
and she felt his arm press heavily against hers. 

‘*What is the matter, Will?’’ for though it was 
too dark to distinguish his face, she could hear a 
quick pant, almost a groan. ‘Is it the pain 
again ?”’ 

“Yes; I must walk slower. 
me—not this minute, Dym. I shall be better 
directly.”” But Dym noticed that he leaned on 
her more heavily every minute, and that he could 
hardly drag himself up the few steps that led to 
their door. 

** Dear Will, this cannot be your old pain,’’ she 
said anxiously, as she watched him sink wearily 
into his chair. 


Don’t speak to 





Will shook his head, and motioned her to give 
him a little bottle that stood near. A blue livid 
look had come over his face, and the lips had the 
same dark color that had startled Dym yesterday. 
The breath seemed to come.in heavy pants for a 
moment, and then the oppression left him, and he 
opened his eyes and looked at Dym, who was 
kneeling beside him, trying to chafe his cold hands. 

‘* My poor little Dym, I did not mean you to 
see this. Give me a few more drops, dear; I 
shall be able to talk presently.”’ 

‘* You must not, Will; it will make vou worse ;’’ 
and tears gathered slowly to Dym’s eyes—she had 
never seen him look so bad as that. 

‘« By and by,”’ he repeated, and then he seemed 
to doze. 

Dym noiselessly fed the fire, and sat herself 
down to watch him. Tired! He was wearing 
himself out; the colorless face looked quite 
sharply cut and haggard against the dark cushion ; 
the mouth had its usual sweet look, but the brow 
was contracted and furrowed with pain. Dym 
wondered why she had never noticed that Will 
was growing gray. His fair hair had quite a 
silvery gleam in it in the lamplight. 

One thin hand lay over the side of his chair. 
Dym’s lips twitched once or twice as she sat look- 
ing at him, with a dull ache and vague uneasiness 
in her heart. Was he ill? Was that what he was 
going to tell her? Anything but that! ‘Oh, 
Will, Will, I could not bear you to be ill now, 
when I want you so!’’ And Dym’s head drooped 
with the very thought. 

It was quite late, almost midnight, when he 
woke and declared himself refreshed. 

‘*And you have been watching me all this 
time! How kind of you, Dym, and how tired 
you must be !’’ 

But Dym did not feel sleepy to-night, so she 
told him: ‘*I am quite wakeful, too much so for 
my own comfort. Do you really think you are 
better, dear ?”’ 

‘* The pain has left me,’’ he returned, evasively, 
as Dym put back the damp hair from his forehead. 
‘*Dym, do you think it would be too late to give 
me some tea? I always wake so thirsty after one 
of these attacks.”’ 

“Too late? of course not.’’ And Dym bustled 
off with some feint of cheerfulness. The little 
kettle seemed always singing in the curate’s room ; 
it quite bubbled over in its cosy content now. 
Dym made the tea and brought it to Will. 
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‘¢ This seems like old times,” he said, looking 
gratefully in her face. ‘‘Are you sure you are 
not tired? You must have some teaitoo. Do, to 
please me, Dym;’’? and Dym made a great effort 
and swallowed some. 

‘¢ Now put your head down here,’’ drawing her 
with weak hand among his cushions. ‘‘ You 
won’t hurt me, and I can talk better so. Tell me, 
darling, have you any idea why I’m thinking of 
you so to-night ?”’ 

‘*Don’t, Will.’? Somehow his words seemed 
to hurt her with a sudden sharp pain ; she put out 
her hand to stop him, but Will carried it to his 
lips. 

‘*T would save my child from this if I could. 
God knows I would willingly have gone on a little 
longer for your sake, Dym—only for your sake ; 
but I feel it is not to be, dear; you must make up 
your mind to part with your poor old Conqueror.”’ 

** Never, never! What are you talking about? 
Hush, I will not listen! Oh, Will, Will!’ And 
Dym stretched out her arms to him with a piteous 
entreaty for him to stop. 

‘* Dearest, I must say it—it would be cruel 
kindness to withhold it now. I know I cannot 
live very long, Dym.”’ ' 

‘*Who says so?—they dare not say so. I will 
not believe it—I will not, I will not!’ And 
Dym’s wild words came through her clinched 
teeth in strange vehement tones. Believe that 
Will, her Will, could ever leave her? The girl’s 
shrill young voice filled Will’s tender heart with 
dismay and anguish. 

‘* Do you want me to stay in this weary world, 
my dear ?’’ he said, almost reproachfully. ‘‘I think 
I am getting too weak and tired for my work. 
What was it they were singing to-night, Dym 
darling? ‘Faith’s journey ends in welcomes to 
the weary!’ Would you deprive me of such a 
welcome as that ?”’ 

‘Hush, hush! I want you, Will. Oh, Will, I 
love you so—I love you!’’ And the unhappy 
girl threw her arms around his neck and held him 
almost frantically. 

‘¢This is the hardest work of all,’? murmured 
poor Will. ‘Oh, my child, be brave, and help 
me to bear it !’’ 

**T cannot,’’ came sullenly from Dym’s lips. 
She was almost beside herself. 

‘* Not if it makes me worse to see you like this? 
I have so little strength, and this wastes it terri- 











bly.’’ And again the ominous darkness came to 
his lips, end the poor overworked heart labored 
and strained bravely to do its part. 

** Some more drops,’’ he said, faintly; ‘‘ don’t 
be frightened, I am better again; only we must 
talk more quietly ; lay your head down again, I 
like to feel it there. When you were a child you 
always came to your poor old Conqueror to be 
petted.”’ 

‘*Will, you are breaking my heart!’? She 
could not have helped that cry if her life or his 
had depended upon it. Perhaps he hoped to move 
her to tears by the tenderness of his words; per- 
haps he guessed at the spasm that contracted her 
throat, and knew the pent-up feelings must have 
some outlet. Already her breast was heaving with 
repressed sobs; she clung to him more quietly 
now, and the tears rained over his hands. 

‘*That is right: cry, it will do you good, and 
by and by you will be able to listen to me—we 
must have some long talks together. Dym, dar- 
ling, you know I love you too.’’ 

‘* But not so much as I do you. Oh, Will, not 
half so much, not half so much !”’ 

‘*Do I not, dear? Nay, you are mistaken; 
you have been dearer to me than any one thing— 
except—but we will not talk of that. If it had 
been His will, I would almost have been glad to 
live a little longer for your sake. You believe 
this, dear ?”’ 

She nodded, as though words were impossible. 

**When I knew that I had heart disease, my 
first thought was to keep it from you. I knew 
you would never be happy for a moment away 
from me. I thought I would spare you months, 
perhaps years of needless anxiety.” 

She left off sobbing to listen. Perhaps he was 
not going to die yet—not just yet. 

‘* This is why I did not give you my reason for 
refusing to leave St. Luke’s. There were other 
difficulties, but for your sake I might have con- 
quered them; only I knew, I knew it would be 
useless pain to give up my work. You under- 
stand me, dear—you do not think I am wrong 
now?”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it have made you better?’’ she 
whispered. 

** No, my child,’’ he replied, firmly ; ‘* dismiss 
that idea from your mind forever. The disease 
under which I am laboring admits of no human 
remedy ; it is a worn-out heart, Dym, and nothing 
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will make it work properly, though Dr. Lever 
says I may live perhaps for years.’ 

“Then why—why did you not come up there 
and rest ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I did not believe him. No, my 
child, there are no years in prospect for me. I 
have suffered too much, gone through too much. 
I shall not have to bear much more. Oh, Dym, 
try to be glad for me; I am longing so sorely for 
my rest.’’ 

She only shook her head and buried her face 
deeper in the curtains. Glad! how could she be 
glad, even for his sake? The welcomes might be 
sweet to the faithful servant, but death itself 
seemed so terrible to this poor child, stretching 
out her tender arms to detain the brother who 
was so dear to her. 

‘*Will, do not leave me; pray that you may 
not leave me!’’ clinging to him with one cold 
little hand, and speaking in such a weary voice. 

‘Would it help either of us? Dear, I must go 
or stay, just at His bidding. I am ready to suffer 


a little more, or I am ready to go to-night.”’ 
**T always knew you were too good for this 
world, Will,’’ exclaimed the weeping girl. 


But 
Will silenced her gently. 

** Hush! you must not say that; you would not 
pain me if you could help it, would you? He is 
more merciful to us than we are to ourselves. He 
will not remember our failures. I have done so 
little, and He has done so much.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then he put 
his hand fondly on her head. 

‘*Why do you keep your face hidden, Dimples? 
I want to see it again.’’ Ah, the old pet name, 
the dear old childish name ! 

«IT am sorry you cannot love Humphrey, my 
pet ; he would have taken such care of you.”’ 

‘* Please don’t speak of that to-night, Will.’’ 

‘* Very well’’ (holding the sad little face be- 
tween his hands for a moment and looking at it 
with wistful tenderness); ‘‘I should like to feel 
somebody was taking good care of my child for- 
ever and always. But it can’t be helped. I know 
Mrs. Chichester will always be your friend.”’ 

**Don’t mind about me; nothing will matter 
then.”” Dym was feeling for words to-night, but 
her pain choked them back. He might talk to 
her; but in her anguish how was she to answer 
him? Even Guy Chichester faded from her 
thoughts in the prospect of this new trouble. 





‘¢Tt has all been so sudden. To-morrow, if 
God wills, we will talk of this again. Now go to 
bed, my darling ; it is nearly three o’clock.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she implored; ‘‘I would rather 
stop with you to-night. I could not sleep. Let 
me sit and watch you, Will, as I did before. 
Only to-night—only just to-night.”’ 

‘¢My precious child, it goes hard with me to 
refuse you; but indeed it is better not. I think I 
could sleep now myself, and your presence will 
only keep me restless.’’ 

‘¢ Shall you go to bed, Will ?’’ 

‘¢T think I must; my limbs ache so, and I feel 
strangely weary. ‘This has taken it out of me. 
You will be good and brave, and try to sleep, 
Dym.” 

A faint misty smile answered him. ‘‘ God 
bless my child !’’ was all he said; but he held her 
tightly for a moment, as though he were not 
willing to let her go, and in the silence his lips 
moved as though he were invoking a blessing. 
But when she reached the door he called her back 
to him and blessed her again and again, and told 
her hurriedly that she must be comforted, for he 
would love her dearly—dearly, wherever he was. 
And so he sent her away. 

But when she had closed the door he sank 
down heavily in his chair, and bowed his head 
upon his breast. He was tired, strangely tired, 
he repeated. This had been the hardest work 
that he had had to do, and it had gone hardly 
with them both. 

As he sat there in the darkness—for the lamp 
was flickering low—the words ‘‘Oh, Will, I love 
you so—I love you so!’’ seemed ringing in his 
ears; again he felt her girlish arms around his 
neck, and her tears wetting his breast, and the 
damp soft hair resting against his cheek. ‘‘ Oh, 
merciful All-powerful, comfort my child !’’ he 
groaned. And some voice out of the weird 
silence seemed to answer, as it had done before, 
‘*Not now, but presently ;’’ and, as this made 
itself heard within his heart, the tranquil soul 
found peace. 

‘*T must lie down and get an hour’s rest,’’ he 
thought; but some strange torpor oppressed him, 
and he felt unable to move. ‘‘ ‘ Watch for me by 
the golden gate.’ I wonder if she will be there?” 
was his last conscious thought before he slept. 
The dying brands of the fire flared up for a 
moment and smouldered to decay; the lamp splut- 
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tered and hissed, and finally went out; Kiddle-a- 
wink stretched himself on the rug with a low 
whine, as though some dream had disturbed him ; 
but still Will slept on. 

Up-stairs Dym was tossing and weeping on her 
pillow, and praying impotent prayers ; outside the 
cocks were crowing, a faint windy dawn stirred in 
the quiet streets, the stars were paling and dying 
out, and the quiet figure still sat on in the dark- 
ened room below. 

**Let us go, that we may awaken him out of 
sleep,’’ said the loving friends of old. Alas, 
none but One could awaken William Elliott now! 

Dym, waking out of the troubled sleep that had 
come to her from very weariness of sorrow, heard 
some strange stir and movement, that seemed to 
reach her in her dreams. Somewhere, far off, 
Dick was crying. A voice said, ‘*Hush!” A 
man’s footstep went hurriedly to and fro. Dym 


threw something around her, and ran down ; some 
terrible fear was clutching at her heart ; she would 
have called out, ‘‘ Will!’’ but her voice failed her. 

The little household, huddled together, saw her 
advancing on them, slim and white, and looking 
before her with the fixed dilated eyes of a sleep- 


walker; and honest Richard Maynard put out his 
hand, with something like a sob, to stop her. 
‘*No, don’t go in there; my missis here wants to 
talk to you.’’ 

‘IT know,’’ replied Dym, in an odd far-off 
voice. She put aside the brawny arm with a little 
cold hand and pushed through them. Dick fell 
over one of his crutches, and began to cry again ; 
and Susan threw her apron over her head. ‘‘ Ah, 
lackaday! the poor young lady, what will we do 
with her, Richard?’’ And Richard drew his 
rough sleeve before his eyes. 

Know—did she know what awaited her? The 
blind had been pulled up; a May sun shone mer- 
rily into the window; Kiddle-a-wink was whining 
and smelling restlessly about the bowed figure 
that sat in the easy chair, with its thin hands 
clasped before it, and a smile on the white face 
that rested so peacefully among the cushions. 
There, where he had parted from her last night, 
there he sat, dead; but still she made no cry or 
sign that she understood. She bent over and 
kissed him with a face that was almost as gray and 
corpse-like as his, then closed the glazed eyes, 
and laid the heavy head upon her bosom. Dead! 
of course he was dead; and she was dying too. 





It was Richard Maynard who saw the awful shadow 
in her face and caught her as she fell; it was he 
who freed the hands from their fond clutch, and 
laid the smiling face back on its pillow, and car- 
ried the girl up to her little room, and left her 
with Susan crying plentiful tears over her. 

Dym’s head was lying on the faithful creature’s 
lap, when she woke from her swoon. Dym held 
out her arms to Richard Maynard to carry her 
down again when he came in next to inquire after 
her. ‘*I dare not. You must help her, Susan ; 
she bean’t fit for anything but bed now.”’ 

‘fT must go to Will, and you must take me,”’ 
answered Dym, in her feeble voice. ‘‘ Good 
Richard, dear Richard, carry me down. Susan, 
ask him to do it. I cannot leave Will alone.’”’ 

Richard fairly turned his face to the wall and 
sobbed, as the girl set forth her miserable little 
petition. She was hysterical after that, and Susan 
had her way, and tucked her up in her little bed, 
and drew down the blinds and sat beside her. 
Heaven only knows the anguish with which Dyin 
lived through those first few hours. She lay star- 
ing at the wall with blank dark eyes, when Susan 
hoped she was sleeping. Now and then she would 
throw out her arms and bury her face in the pillow, 
as some intolerable remembrance came to her 
mind; then she would feel Susan’s rough hand 
smoothing her hair. She wanted to be alone— 
she wanted it with a fierce longing that nearly 
drove her frantic—but she lacked energy to say 
so. When the doctor, a white-headed old man, 
came to her bedside and took her hand (he was 


an old friend of Will’s), she drew it away almost 


angrily. 

‘« What do you want? Who sent for you? who 
gave you leave to disturb me?’’ she said, in a 
quick vehement way. 

The old man understood the girl’s despair too 
well to take umbrage at it; he answered her with 
fatherly kindness: 

“You are not well, my dear. These good 
people sent for me. You must be patient, and 
try and bear your trouble—we all must, you 
know.” 

‘Can you do any more for Will? have you 
been to him ?’’ pushing back her hair and looking 
at him with strained, bloodshot eyes. 

He shook his head. 

‘*No one can do any more for him, my child ; 
he is beyond our help now.’’ 
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‘¢Then you can do nothing for me. I am well, 
quite well; only I shall want him all my life 
long,’’ she said, bursting into tears and falling 
back on her pillow. 

It was evening before they left her alone. Susan 
thought she had fallen asleep at last, and had 
gone down to sit with her husband a little; but 
Dym, who had been- lying perfectly motionless 
watching the creeping shadows on the ceiling, 
suddenly sat up, and then began groping her way 
down the dark staircase. She had told them in a 
fiérce sort of way that she was well; but as she 
dragged herself along she felt as though she had 
risen from a long illness; her limbs ached strangely ; 
her head felt curiously light and confused ; every 
now and then a faintness seemed creeping over her, 
and she clung to the crazy baluster with both hands. 

The house was still—still as death itself, she 
thought; and yet the surging and noise in her 
ears went on. Once she thought Will was calling 
to her, “‘Dym, Dym, my dear!’’ She slid on to 


her knees and gasped for breath when she heard 
that, and, holding her hands tightly over her 
burning forehead, whispered out a prayer that 
God would be good to her and give her strength 


to see Will again. 

She felt better after that, and turned the handle 
of the parlor door. Some vague instinct told her 
she should find him there, sitting with clasped 
hands and smiling white face, asshe had seen him 
last, and she stood stupefied and dizzy for a 
moment, looking around the dark empty room, 
till the gleam of light from under the folding- 
doors recalled her. 

They had taken him away; he would look 
different, somehow. She had scarcely strength to 
push the door open now ; the lights, the whiteness, 
the awful straightness of the dim form under the 
sheet, the paraphernalia of the death-chamber, 
seemed to freeze her faculties and turn her into 
stone. 

How long she would have stood there she 
never knew, only a little hunched-up figure, sitting 
at the foot of the bed, slowly shuffled round to 
her and slid a soft little hand in hers. 

‘* Don’t be afraid ; there is nothing to be afraid 
of, father says. Come and look at him; he is 
smiling like one of-God’s dear angels he used to 
tell us about.”” And Dick drew her forward, and 
folded back the white covering. 

‘*Smiling like one of God’s dear angels.”’ 





Thanks, little Dick, for those brave words. Now 
the hot pain beats less fiercely in her temples; 
tears that bring their own healing blot out the 
dear face again and again. 

‘*Would you deprive me of such a welcome as 
that?’’ he had said to her. Ah, no need to 
question that welcome now! The furrows of pain 
had smoothed out of that calm brow; peace un- 
utterable, profound, yet full of mystery, lay on the 
closely-folded lips and on the white carved face. 
There he lay, the young soldier of the Cross, 
called out from the battle in the very burden and 
heat of the day. Some one had crossed the meek 
arms over his breast, and laid a cluster of leaves 
and spring flowers within the hands; one of these 
had got loosened and disarranged. Dym picked 
it up, and placed it carefully back again—it was a 
green rowan spray. 


On the day of the funeral they brought her his 
Bible, his gold Cross and pocket-book, and a lock 
of soft hair that Susan had cut off when he lay in 
his coffin. 

Dym was forced to own herself ill now: a 
strange fever and helplessness were upon her. 
Since the night when they had found her lying 
with her face hidden on the dead man’s breast, 
and her arms clasped so tightly round his neck 
that they had had some trouble to loosen them, 
and had carried her back to her little bed, she 
had never seen him again. 

Sometimes in the night a sort of delirium came 
on, and she would try to go down and seek him. 


| Little Dick saw her once standing with loosened 


hair and shining eyes in the middle of her room, 
her body swaying to and fro from weakness. 

‘*Come, let us go to him,’’ she said, holding 
out a hot hand to the boy. ‘‘ What was that you 
said, Dick ?—‘ Smiling like one of God’s dear 
angels’—yes, I remember. We shall not waken 
him, Dick, none of us; I only want to sit beside 
him and look at him again.” 

Dick called his mother, and they laid her down 
again. ‘* Not to-night, dearie; you must not try 
to-night.’””, And Dym would cry out in a bitter 
voice, ‘‘They are keeping me from you, Will. 
Oh, Will, your poor little Dym !—your poor little 
unhappy Dym!’’ and her hands would beat the 
air weakly. Somtimes she would be quieter, and 
let Susan hush her to sleep; the fond woman 
would rock the girl’s head on her bosom till 
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drowsiness overpowered her grief. Dym would 
moan out fragments of talk. Once she thought 
she was in her brother’s arms again. 

‘¢ Oh, Will, I do love you—I do love you so!”’ 
she said, pressing Susan’s rough hands closer to 
her. Her cheeks were wet with tears when she 
awoke, but her face had a more peaceful expres- 
sion on it. 

It was the day of the funeral, but they did not 
dare to tell her so till afterwards; the dog sat 
whining on her bed half the day, and once he 
took hold of her sleeve and tried to drag her with 
his teeth. Dym was too dull and sick to notice 
the animal’s restlessness; she lay torpid and half 
asleep, unmindful of the unusual sounds about the 
house. 

Little Dick came in once with his eyes swollen 
with crying. He had just come home with his 
father, and had hung his linnet’s cage with black. 
Dym heard the bird’s chirping in a dismal sort of 
way, under the veil of premature night. 

Richard Maynard had followed, and so had 
many of the parishioners. The old vicar of St. 
Jude’s had read the service. Quite a crowd of 
women and children had followed the poor priest 
to his resting-place. Some navvies to whom he 
had done a kindness, and the elder lads from the 
night-schools, carried the bier. Not one of the 
friends he loved stood beside his grave; and yet 
there were no lack of mourners—the children he 
had baptized followed hand-in-hand, and flung 
little garlands of simple grasses and field flowers 
on the coffin as it was lowered from their sight ; 
the tears ran down many a woman’s face; the 
men and boys dragged rough sleeves across their 
eyes. ‘‘He was the poor man’s priest; we shall 
never get such another,’’ said one of them; and a 





woman who heard it answered, ‘‘ Ay, but he was 
too good for the likes of us; it is the best that is 
taken; there is not one of us women that haven’t 
lost a friend.’’ 

Dym never spoke when they told her, only she 


turned very white; she clutched the things they 


brought her, and held them tight; that little worn 
Bible was dearer to her than anything else, except 
the lock of soft hair. Dym slept that night hold- 
ing them still. 

It was some days before she ventured to open 
the pocket-book. There were only a few simple 
memoranda, money accounts, a visiting list, ad- 
dresses of parishioners who had lately moved ; 
there was nothing but the dear handwriting to 
make it valuable. 

Dym was closing it carefully, when a little 
folded paper dropped out of one of the pockets. 
She opened it; there was a withered flower— 
pressed carefylly—and under it in Will’s hand- 
writing, ‘‘ Given to me by Honor, on her wedding 
day, May —, 185—. Qué patttur vincit.’’ 

Why does Dym suddenly flush up, and press 
the flower hurriedly to her lips and bosom? Why 
does she call out Will’s name, in those troubled 
loving tones, as she kindles a light, and watches 
as the paper and its inclosure crackle into ashes? 
Has she found out his secret ? 

**Tt is all safe with me, dear; no one shall 
know. Oh, Will! my darling—my darling, to 
think of this!’’ And then she whispered softly 
through her tears, as though he could hear ‘her, 
that it is so brave to die and make no sign; that 
she loved him all the dearer for it; that he was 
her own Will Conqueror still ! 

Ay, Conqueror; and how nobly she will never 
know. Qué patitur vincit, 





“IT WILL ALL BE RIGHT IN THE MORNING.” 


WHEN the bounding beat of the heart of love, 
And the springing step grow slow; 

When the form of a cloud inthe blue above 
Lies dark on the path below, 

The song that he sings is lost in a sigh, 
And turns where a star is dawning, 

And he thinks, as it gladdens his heart and his eye: 
* It will all be right in the morning.” 


When “ the strong man armed,” in the middle-watch, 
From life’s dim deck is gazing, 

And strives through the wreck of the tempest to catch 
A gleam of the day-beam’s blazing ; 

Amid the wild storm, there hard by the helm, 
He heeds not the dark ocean yawning; 

For this song in his soul not a sorrow can whelm, 
“ Tt will all be right in the morning.” 


When the battle is done, the harp unstrung, 
Its music trembling—dying; 
When his woes are unwept, and his deeds unsung, 
And he longs in the grave to be lying, 
Then a voice shall charm, as it charmed before 
He had wept or waited the dawning ; 
“« They do love there for aye—I’ll be there as of yore’"-— 
Tt will all be right in the morning.” 


Thus all through the world, by ship and by shore ; 
Where the mother bends over 

The cradle, whose tenant “ has gone before ;”” 
Where the eyes of the lover 

Light the way to the soul; whatever the word, 
A welcome, a wail, or a warning, 

This is everywhere cherished—this everywhere heard : 
Tt will all be right in the morning.” 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE DOCTOR. 
By Mrs. B. F. BAEr. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


I put the Frau Kranich from me with an im- 
patient shrug of the shoulders, and went forward 
to meet my heroine; but paused ere many pages 
were turned, to see what I could divine from this: 

‘Even as you say,’’ replied the Baron; ‘but it 
often astonished me, that coming from that fresh 
green world of yours beyond the sea, you should 
feel so much interest in these old things.’’ 

‘*Now why had the doctor marked that para- 
graph, I should like to know,’’ I said, bringing 
myself to an abrupt halt. True, I knew he had 
roamed amid Alpine scenery, had dined in Ger- 
man cities, and supped in German inns, perched 
thousands of feet above the level of the sea; I 
knew he had been where Paul Flemming had 
been ; had seen what he had seen, but I could not 
bring myself to think that, like him, my friend 
had travelled, wrapped in the gloom of despair, 


with eyes forever looking ‘‘ mournfully into the 


past.’’ No, no, his youth was on him then, no 
silver stranded the dark locks about his brow; and 
veneration must have forced him to draw that 
pencil mark, and veneration combined with ideality 
guided his hand a few pages on, when he stroked 
these lines: 

‘* Truly, every man has a Paradise around him, 
until he sins, and the angel of an accusing con- 
science drives him from his Eden. And even 
then there are holy hours when the angel sleeps, 
and man comes back, and, with the innocent eyes 
of a child, looks into his Paradise again—into the 
broad gates and rural solitudes of nature.’’ 

How that passage impressed me with its solemn 
earnestness! O, my friend, there are moments 
when such as you can go back to your lost paradise 
—moments when the avenging angel is lulled to 
sleep by the magic wand of Charity. It may be 
a little act—a kind word spoken in season—a 
sympathizing touch in the hour of pain, or it may 
be a few drops of medicine given to a sufferer, 
whose scanty pay hardly keeps the home board 
furnished. If such as you cannot, with the largest 
capacities for doing good that life presents ever 
before you, and the responsibilities of the noblest 


profession, I speak it reverently, that God has | 





given to man, on you, in Heaven’s name, who of 
us.can ? 

With an awe inspired by the soul-stirring para- 
graph, I returned to my task, read a few moments 
and found myself at the end of the second book. 

No heroine yet ! 

Paul Flemming, whose existence had merged 
into that of Dr. Hubner, to my vivid imagination 
at least, would sink into a contemptuous insignifi- 
cance if the volume should close as it had begun; 
and with fear and trembling (not original) I 
hastened toward the end, to pause in admiration 
before the author’s description of the Glacier of 
the Rhone. 

‘*Tt fills,’’ says Longfellow, ‘‘the whole valley 
between two mountains, running back to their 
summits. At the base it is arched like a dome, 
and above jagged and rough, and resembles a 
mass of gigantic crystals of a pale emerald tint, 
mingled with white. A snowy crust covers its 
surface, but at every rent and crevice the pale 
emerald ice shines clear in the sun. Its shape is 
that of a glove, lying with the palm downwards 
and the fingers crooked and close together. It is 
a gauntlet of ice, which, centuries ago, winter, 
the king of these mountains, threw down in 
defiance to the sun; and year by year the sun 
strives in vain to lift it from the ground on the 
point of his glittering spéar.”’ 

The magnificent description thrilled me, who 
had never seen the Rhone, and I did not wonder 
that the doctor, who had seen it and drank in its 
beauty, should pause to mark the graceful eulogy, 
but instead, fancied that I heard him exclaiming 
aloud, as did Flemming: 

‘« How wonderful ! how glorious 

Suddenly remembering my purpose, curiosity 
at once beame predominant, and I spurred on to 
find the following exquisite bit of humor: 

‘¢On the sofa sat a gentleman reading, a stout 
gentleman of perhaps forty-five, round, ruddy, 
and with a head, which being a little bald on the 
top, looked not unlike a crow’s nest with one egg 
in it.”’ 

Here I stopped short, exasperated beyond 
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measure. ‘‘ Put eight more years on your thirty- 
seven, and you will not be far from forty-five 
yourself,’’ I exclaimed, shutting the book with a 
vindictive snap. 

** You seem to be out of humor, Cary,’’ said 
my husband, gently—he was always gentle now, 
in my moments of wilfulness and caprice because 
he knew that they were’ born of pain and weak- 
ness. 

‘*T have no patience with this book,’’ I answered. 
‘Tt is called a romance, and yet no woman 
appears as heroine. I am trying to solve the 
mystery of Dr. Hubner’s bachelorhood from the 
marked lines, and just as I think I have a clew to 
it I come across a paragraph like this’’—reading 
the last—‘‘ and all vanishes in an instant. I see 
only the teasing, fun-loving man before me, 
instead of the disappointed swain; I have almost 
despaired of my task.’’ 

‘And not yet through the book? It isn’t like 
you to give up before the end is gained.”’ 

‘“‘T won’t, either,” I cried, nerved to fresh 
exertion by the implied sarcasm ; and I plunged 
resolutely into the romance again to find—what? 
A heroine at last, dear reader; a real, living, 
breathing, genuine heroine. The work is re- 
deemed in my eyes. Paul Flemming’s character 
stands forth in enduring colors, since the ‘‘ Trem- 
ulous Star,’? born of ‘the rich and glowing 
evening,’’ has suddenly illuminated his horizon ; 
and across the chasm of twoscore years I shake 
hands with the author, whose gifted pen wrought 
the beautiful creation. 

More hopeful, more sanguine of success, I was 
aroused to enthusiasm by coming across another 
pencil mark: 

‘*T dislike an eye that twinkles like a star. 
Those only are beautiful, which, like the planets, 
have a steady, lambent light, are luminous, but 
not sparkling. Such eyes the Greek poets give to 
the Immortals.”’ 

And such eyes I had given to the stately Diana, 
with whom I had graced my hero’s home—a 
Grecian type of beauty with steady, luminous 
brown eyes. Can I ever forgive him for crushing 
the fair image with a single ruthless blow? But 
here was a drop of comfort—such had been his 
ideal at least—those marked lines declared it most 
emphatically; and, with a triumphant smile, I 
passed it by to happen on a paragraph that 
sounded like a funeral dirge: 





‘*Then come the gloomy hours, when the fire 
will neither burn on our hearths nor in our hearts; 
and all without and within is dismal, cold and 
dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret sor- 
rows which the world knows not, and oftentimes 
we call a man cold, when he is only sad.”’ 

Why, oh, why that heavy mark? Were there 
hours in the doctor’s life when the fire burned 
neither on his hearth nor in his heart? Was 
there a past with dark memories, that haunted his 
solitude? It seemed so; for, following close upon 
the last, I discovered these words: 

‘*Some feelings are quite untranslatable. No 
language has yet been formed for them. They 
gleam upon us beautifully through the dim twi- 
light of fancy, and yet, when we bring them close 
to us, and hold them up to the light of reason, 
lose their beauty all at once; as glow-worms, 
which gleam with such a spiritual light in the 
shadows of evening, when brought in where the 
candles are lighted, are found to be only worms, 
like so many others.”’ 

‘“*Then his feelings cannot be translated,’’ I 
mused, letting the book fall to my lap. ‘‘ From 
the far distance, and in the dim light of fancy, 
they are beautiful enough, but will not stand the 
test of reason. They put out the fire in his heart, 
and make him sad because the hopes they have 
engendered have proved only so many worms, 
eating into his very soul.’’ 

‘*Oh, who is the Mary Ashburton, that has 
cast such a shadow over the doctor’s life?’’ I 
asked myself, as I looked out on the street bathed 
in a flood of soft silvery moonlight. I seemed to 
catch inspiration from the quiet panorama. It 
was no longer Paul Flemming wandering through 
sylvan groves and German forests by Mary Ash- 
burton’s side, but Doctor Hubner; and I do 
believe, that, when I resumed my reading, I un- 
consciously dropped the hero’s name to substitute 
the doctor’s instead. 

Never can I tell with what breathless interest I 
perused the chapter capped ‘‘The Fountain of 
Oblivion.’’ Just as Flemming wooed, I should 
imagine Dr. Hubner had wooed; just as he was 
rejected, the doctor had been rejected ; just as he 
turned his back on Interlachen forever, I should 
fancy—did fancy—the doctor had turned himself 
forever from the spot, where he had laid down 
the richest treasure he possessed, as a tribute to 
the worshipped one of his dreams, only to have it 
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refused ; and, like Flemming, he had turned from 
it with no anger in his bosom, no hatred, but with 
a mournful sadness, tenfold more dangerous than 
either. 

‘‘ The hearts of some women tremble like leaves 
at every breath of love which reaches them, and 
then are still again. Others, like the ocean, are 
moved only by the breath of a storm, and not so 
easily lulled to rest.’’ 

I could readily understand the deep mark encir- 
cling those lines, as well as imagine the thought 
that guided the pencil. Like Mary Ashburton, 
his \ady’s heart was not easily or lightly moved. 
The storm of his passion had driven its seething 
breakers full upon her, and his own heart was none 
the less sore because of the recoil. 4 

How I could have pitied him in that moment, 
if his manly face had not risen before me with its 
genial smile, which seemed to ask what there was 
to pity in its unbroken lines. No; I could not 
pity him, for that countenance would have rebuked 
me if I had. Whatever else he might be, the 


doctor was the last man to excite such a feeling, 
and closing my heart to anything like it, I rushed 
on to the end, to find the wealth of disappointed 


love in his bosom breaking out in the stroke about 
these lines: 

‘* Alas and alas! Paracelsus of old wasted life 
in trying to discover its elixir, which, after all, 
turned out to be alcohol; and instead of being 
immortal upon earth, he died drunk on the floor 
of a tavern. The like happens to many of us. 
We waste our best years in distilling the sweetest 
flowers of life into love-potions, which, after all, 
do not immortalize, but only intoxicate us. By 
Heaven! we are all of us mad.”’ 

The death-knell of hope rang out clear in the 
last sentence. He had loved and lost, had wor- 
shipped and been rejected ; and in the chagrin of 
the moment, unable to forget, feeling the burden 
more than he can bear, he bitterly reprimands him- 
self, and says, in the pain of a sorely bleeding 
heart, ‘‘ By Heaven! we are all of us mad.” 

No one looking at Dr. Hubner could impute to 
him such a storm of emotion, such a whirlwind of 
passion, as had swept Flemming’s heart. He was 
thoroughly—my hero, I mean—self-possessed, calm 
as a summer’s afternoon, polite and affable; but 
if he had never known a kindred feeling, why those 
pencil marks? I could not forget the old truism, 
that there is no calm so perfect as the one after a 





storm ; and thinking of it still, 1 turned to the next 
page to fall on the following significant passage : 

‘*You are right,’’ said Berkley; ‘‘ there is no- 
thing so good for sorrow as rapid motion in the 
open air. I shall go with you; though, probably, 
your conversation will not be very various ; nothing 
but Edward and Kunigunde.’’ 

Like a flash—shall I call it inspiration ?—came 
a thought of the three months spent by the doctor 
on the plains. Had he gone there to kill sorrow 
in rapid motion? Perhaps; and I could but fancy 
as I read further on that some friend, like Berkley, 
more zealous than wise, had borne him company, 
and kept him continually in memory of that sorrow. 

‘¢ Berkley’s self-assumed duty was to console his 
companion; a duty which he performed like an 
ancient, Spanish Despenadora, whose business was 
to attend the sick and put her elbow into the 
stomach of the dying to shorten their agony.” 

‘*Who among us has not known such a friend ?”’ 
I asked myself briefly; and so closed book the 
third. The clock had just struck eleven, and look- 
ing up from his paper, my husband said : 

‘*It is growing late, Cary, and time for one so 
feeble as yourself to be in bed.’’ 

I answered nothing. I could not bear to have 
the chain of my thoughts broken by anything so 
prosaic ; and to avoid conversation, at once sought 
my chamber. Most certainly I was infatuated, for 
I took up ‘‘ Hyperion’’ the next morning as soon 
as I left the breakfast room, and plunged eagerly 
into the fourth and last book, feeling a conscious- 
ness that the end was almost gained. 

‘The shadows of the mind are like those of the 
body. In the morning of life, they all lie behind 
us; at noon, we trample them under foot; and in 
the evening, they stretch long, broad, and deepen- 
ing before us. Are not, then, the sorrows of 
childhood as dark as those of age? Are not the 
morning shadows of life as deep and broad as those 
of evening? Yes; but the morning shadows soon 
fade away ; while those of evening reach forward 
into the night and mingle with the coming dark- 
ness.”” 

This was the first pencilled paragraph that met 
my view, and with the mournful sadness still echo- 
ing in my heart, I could scarcely bring myself to 
think that my friend’s hand had drawn that line— 
the words sounded so like the tolling of a funeral 
bell. Were the shadows of youth still lingering 
about him? Was the Past still haunting him with 
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its bitter memories and blighted hopes? Verily, 
yes; for an answer appeared on the very next 
page: 

‘* As the moon, whether visible or invisible, has 
power over the tides of the ocean, so the face of 
that lady, whether present or absent, had power 
over the tides of his soul; both by day and night, 
both waking and sleeping.”’ 

‘*Oh, my friend,’’ I cried, in a sudden burst of 
sympathy, ‘‘ why not trample the shadows of noon 
under your feet now, ere they join those of evening 
and reach far into the night?’’ I saw him in that 
moment as Berkley did Flemming; and I smiled 
as I saw the mark drawn about the brusque old 
man’s advice : 

‘*Remember my parting words. Never mind 
trifles. In this world a man must either be an 
anvil or hammer. Care killed a cat !”’ 

Terse, brief words, spoken by homely lips, but 
words of wisdom nevertheless. Some of the sad- 
ness vanished from my mind. Hope sprang up in 
its stead—a hope that the hero would turn his head 
resolutely from the Past—that he would accept the 
situation as a manly man, and instead of vacillating 
irresolution take upon him life’s responsibilities ; 
that, instead of wandering amid Alpine scenes or 
delving in dim old mystic German lore, feeding 
the discontent instead of crushing it, he would 
throw himself into the busy stream of action flow- 
ing through this practical world of ours, to do good 
even as he received benefit in return. 

Would my hope be realized, was the unspoken 
question trembling on my lips as I hurried through ; 
and I clapped my hands for very joy, as my eye 
caught the following: 

‘* Look not mournfully into the past. It comes 
not back again. Wisely improve the, present. It 
is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart.’’ 

If that paragraph had remained unnoticed, this 
would never have been written, for the whole 
fabric, which I had taken so much pains to rear, 
would have crumbled away to dust. But it was 
marked ; and so it is. 

With the doctor’s life before me, even as it had 
been from the beginning, I continued, feeling 
more keenly than ever that my thoughts had not 
strayed out of the right channel in unravelling the 
secret of his bachelorhood from this book. He 
had read and re-read the volume in my hand, for 
he had told me so, and I could not separate him 





from the hero. I grew nervously anxious for the 
result. How would the book end? Would Flem- 
ming meet the ‘‘ Dark Ladie’’ in the last pages? 
and would there be a joyful clash of marriage 
bells? I hoped it, and yet, if such proved the 
case, my character-reading would suffer ; but for all 
that I did hope that, even in the last chapter, Mary 
Ashburton would relent, and in relenting, love. 

In a perfect fever of excitement I turned the 
leaves, and came across the following: 

‘**Thither will I turn my wandering footsteps, 
and be a man among men, and no longer a 
dreamer among shadows. Henceforth be mine a 
life of action and reality! I will work in my own 
sphere, nor wish it other than it is. This alone 
is health and happiness. This alone is life. 

Life that shall send 
A challenge to its end, 
And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend! 


Why have I not made these sage reflections, this 
wise resolve sooner? Can such a simple result 
spring only from the long and intricate process of 
experience? Alas! it is not till time, with reck- 
less hand, has torn out half the leaves from the 
Book of Human Life, to light the fires of passion 
with, from day to day, that man begins to see 
that the leaves which remain are few in number, 
and to remember, faintly at first, and then more 
clearly, that upon the earlier pages of that book 
was written a story of happy innocence, which he 
would fain read over again. Then comes listless 
irresolution and the inevitable inaction of despair ; 
or else the firm resolve to record upon the leaves 
that still remain a more noble history than the 
child’s story with which the book began.”’ 

I could have laughed aloud in my joy on seeing 
the mark about these lines, but I did something 
vastly different. Icried. In that mark, I traced 
the record of my hero’s vow. No listless inaction 
had been his. He had cast the Past behind him, 
and seized the Present with a determined grip; 
and could now look forward to the future without 
a fear. It held no terrors for him because he had 
performed his duty, was a man among men ; and 
if the fires of passion had consumed half the leaves 
of his book, he was, day by day, writing on the 
remaining pages such a record that neither Ambi- 
tion, Pride nor Passion could ever obliterate, 
because it was recorded in the golden characters 
of Truth, and stamped indelibly with Charity’s 
immortal impress. 
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But I must away to find the ‘ Dark Ladie.’’ 
One more chapter, and I shall be done! Ten 
minutes after, toa second by the clock, I threw 
‘¢ Hyperion’’ down with a shock that I can never 
forget. The book fell to the floor with a crash, 
and I turned to meet two laughing brown eyes, 
regarding me with a strange mixture of mirth and 
gravity in their depths. 

My hero stood before me, laughing at the great 
surprise written so plainly on my face. He broke 
the silence by asking: 

‘Ts that the way you use borrowed books ?’’ 

*«Such a book as it is!’’ I exclaimed. ‘I wish 
to goodness I had never seen it. I am so disap- 
pointed, so surprised at the ending.”’ 

‘And who is not?’ he asked, picking the 
volume from the floor, and turning the leaves 
caressingly. ‘* That is one of its charms, and I 
love it. Whenever I feel particularly blue, and 
can steal an hour from my office, I like to throw 
myself down where I can hear the winds sigh, the 
raindrops—if there be any—patter against the 
window panes, and read ‘ Hyperion.’ ”’ 

‘*And the blue ribbon—the book-mark—is a 
love token from some ‘ Dark Ladie,’’’ I hazarded, 
and the next moment I wished that I hadn’t. A 
fierce expression crossed his face, as he laid the 


book on the table, and his laughing eyes grew 
stern as he said: 

‘¢ Your hand, if you please, madam, My time 
is limited this morning.”’ 

He had chilled all at once into the professional 
man, and I made no apology for the casual remark, 
because I knew that he was too generous to be 
unjust, and left it to time to withdraw the pointed 
but unintentionally aimed shaft. Yet, as I saw him 
drive away from the door, his face shrouded in a 
mantle of reserve, I felt more and more convinced 
that I had read his secret—that, instead of an 
ambitious Frau Kranich, a noble Mary Ashburton 
had impressed her image on his heart, the more 
indelibly because he could not turn on the angry 
waters of contempt to sweep her features from a 
too faithful memory. 

Turning away from the window —away from 
the equinoctial blast moaning and sighing without 
—sometimes lifting its voice in louder strife—I 
sat down by the fire, and dreamed it all over again. 
I may be right in this, my first attempt at character 
reading by such a novel method, and I may be 
wrong; perhaps some day in the near or far off 
| future I shall find out, and then, reader, in the 

strictest confidence of course, I’ll tell you too all 
| about it. 











LIFE WITH A KISS—A HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 


By Mrs. E. F. ELtet. 


A RUDE wooden house on the Neva, in old 
Petersburg, is still shown to travellers as the abode 
of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, when he 
was building the city. His wooden arm-chair, the 
rude stool by which he knelt to pray, and the 
boat he made with his own hands, are exhibited 
in careful preservation. An incident related of 
the Czar has been as carefully preserved in the 
French chronicles. 

In August, 1710, Peter was in this modest 
house with two of his officers. The elder, Cap- 
tain Stopaus, was old and stupid, and very jealous 
of the merit of younger men. He hated particu- 
larly young Wladimir, who had risen rapidly in 
the Czar’s favor, on account of his courage and 
rare qualities. Though but twenty-five, he was 


major of the regiment of Preobajinski, of which 
Peter was colonel. 


The Czar stood by a narrow window, and was 
gazing at a medallion he had taken from the 
pocket of his uniform. In this medallion was 
| framed the miniature of a beautiful young girl. 
Her long blonde curls fell on a neck white as 
| alabaster; her blue eyes and perfect mouth seemed 
| formed only for love, and their expression was 
exquisite. The name of this lovely creature was 
Ludmilla, and she was the orphan daughter of a 
| wealthy merchant. The Emperor had seen her 
| but once, when he had become desperately enam- 
|ored of her. He was sure of her favor; but he 
wished to owe it to his personal merit ; and when 
he visited her, he sunk the monarch in the lover. 
| She was far from discouraging his passion; indeed 
he had little doubt that she returned it. 

After looking rapturously at the charming min- 
iature, Peter suddenly called Wladimir to him 
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and showed it, asking what he thought of his 
beautiful inamorata. 

The young man started back, and grew pale 
as death. Controlling his agitation, though his 
voice trembled sadly, he replied that the picture 
was charming. 

Stopaus observed what escaped the eyes of the 
monarch in the young man’s emotion. Ina few 
moments Wladimir left the house. The captain 
then came up, bowing to the Emperor. He began 
by asking if he had noticed the major’s look when 
his eyes fell on the portrait. The Czar answered 
that he had not. 

‘*Sire,’’ said Stopaus, ‘‘the original of that 
picture is the betrothed wife of Wladimir. Your 
Majesty was at Ludmilla’s house last evening. 
Soon after you had left it the major was admitted ; 
and the moon had risen before he departed from 
the Fontanks.’’ 

‘* Are you sure of this?’’ asked Peter, calmly. 

‘*T am quite sure, your Majesty.’’ 

‘* Very well.” 

In a few moments the Emperor, lifting the 
wooden chair in front of him, dashed it on the 
floor with such violence it was broken to pieces. 
It was his only sign of emotion. Then, fastening 
his belt and caftan, he quitted the hut. 

Wladimir had worshipped his beautiful be- 
trothed, and they were soon to be married. His 
anguish at seeing her miniature in the Czar’s hands 
was intense. How could he doubt her unworthi- 
ness? She must have given the picture to Peter, 
thus encouraging his fancy for her. Was sucha 
coquette a wife for an honorable man ? 

He crossed the bridge of Tolstoi, leaving the 
muddy site where the cathedral of Isaac rose in 
later days, passed along what was afterwards the 
Promenade de la Perspective, and arrived at the 
Fontanks. The house where Ludmilla dwelt was 
an elegant one, built in Tartar style. At a whistle 
from the young man, a maid in red tunic and coif 
opened the door. He entered the presence of 
Ludmilla, his features expressing his profound 
misery, his deadly despair. The young girl stood 
speechless at the sight of him, and pale as death. 

Wladimir sat down, but repelled all the tender 
advances of Ludmilla. In a voice faltering and 
full of bitterness, he reminded her that he had 
proffered to her the truest, most passionate love. 
He had ‘laid his life, his fortune, his name, at her 
feet. She had repaid him with treachery and in- 
fidelity. She had given him deceitful caresses 





and false vows. He asked if the accusation were 
not true? 

Ludmilla’s crimson cheeks and a flood of tears, 
confessed that the charge was deserved. She 
sobbed unrestrainedly, while the young officer 
regarded her in gloomy silence. At length she 


. lifted her head, pushed back the ringlets from her 


cheeks still burning with her shame, and asked to 
be heard in her own defence. 

She owned that she had deceived her lover, 
that she had given her picture to the Emperor, 
when he came to woo her. But she had not 
encouraged his passion from coquetry. When she 
saw how ardently he loved her, when he con- 
tinually met her in the street, when he came to 
visit her and declared his love, she was afraid of 
him. The least suspicion that she might have 
given her heart to another, filled him with un- 
governable rage. The wrath of a monarch was so 
terrible! In his flashing eyes she read a sentence 
of death for any rival. How could she own her 
love for Wladimir! She dissembled, in her terror 
for him! She allowed the royal suitor to think 
he had gained her affections. She gave him the 
miniature. ‘‘ But I have been true to you, Wlad- 
imir,’’ she sobbed. 

The young officer felt her arms clasped around 
his neck, her tear-wet cheek pressed to his; and 
her lips uttered broken and passionate words of 
love. He forgave her; while she protested that 
she would never have stooped to dissimulation to 
save her own life. 

While the reconciled lovers talked, another man 
had silently entered the dwelling. The old ser- 
vant had tried to stop him; but when he threw 
off hat and caftan, she saw it was the Emperor, 
and dared not oppose him. He strode on to the 
apartment where Ludmilla sat clasped in Wlad- 
imir’s arms. At sight of the Czar, she started up 
with a terrified shriek, and fell upon her knees. 
The officer half drew his sword ; but, recognizing 
his sovereign and superior officer, stood with his 
head bent, his eyes on the ground. 

Peter’s flashing eyes gleamed from one to the 
other, muttering, ‘‘a double treachery!’’ The 
young girl implored pardon in piteous entreaty. 

But the monarch could not pardon such a crime. 
After a struggle with violent emotion, he became 
calm and cold, as he ordered the Major Wladimir 
to go and surrender himself a prisoner. at the 
fortress. 

He was soon restored to liberty, as the Emperor 
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could not imprison for such a cause one of his 
bravest and best officers. But he gave orders that 
he should preside at the head of his regiment, at 
the public punishment of Ludmilla, who was ac- 
cused of having betrayed certain political secrets 
to the Swedish agents, and was condemned by the 
Senate to receive twenty blows with the knout at 
the Place de la Moika. Peter himself had pre- 
ferred the false accusation. 

The regiment of Preobajinski, ranged in two 
lines, extended along the banks of the Moika 
canal to the bridge terminating at the Opera 
house. That termination was the place appointed 
for executions. The executioners were armed 
with the long plaited leather strap called the 
knout, a few blows of which had sometimes caused 
the death of culprits. 

The officers were in uniform, and Major Wlad- 
imir was pale and haggard, but full of inflexible 
resolution. He had spent hours in prayer by his 
father’s grave in the cemetery of Smolank, and 
was determined to meet his betrothed, and save 
her from shame and torture by plunging his dagger 
in her breast. Then he would immolate himself! 


The Emperor had spent the night in anguish, 


remorse, and alternations of fierce passion. He 
had traversed his chamber foaming like a chafed 
lion, beating his breast, and dashing the furniture 
to pieces. At dawn he called his attendants, and 
dressed himself in his uniform as Colonel of the 
Preobajinski, passing around his neck the band 
of the Chevaliers of the Order of St. Andre. 

He went to the house of Menzikoff, overlooking 
the Moika canal. There he could see from a 
window all that passed. But his imagination drew 
a picture that drove him well-nigh to frenzy. He 


| seemed to see the beautiful, timid young creature 
| he had loved, dragged as a spectacle before the 
curious, insulting crowd; her bare feet covered 
with blood, her white shoulders torn by the hateful 
lash of the executioner ! 

Unable to remain still, the Czar descended, 
entered a boat and convoyed to the opposite shore 
of the canal, where he stood with the surging, 
tumultuous crowd. 

The horrible procession advanced. Ludmilla 
walked with a firm step, leaning on the arm of a 
sergeant of the regiment. Her blue eyes were 
distended with terror, and wandered wildly over 
the crowd ; her white lips moved with inarticulate 
sounds, Her long golden curls floated over a 
neck of marble whiteness. The sight of such 
beauty and youth exposed to insult and degrada- 
tion, was enough to move the hardest heart. 

She passed slowly across the bridge towards the 
fatal spot. Her lover waited to receive her and 
deal the mortal blow. 

Just at that moment, when she was about to 
step from the Bridge de la Moika, the Emperor 
| burst through the crowd into the open space before 

her, threw off his mantle, and advancing alone 
| towards the young girl, placed his hands on both 
sides of her head, drew her towards him, and 
impressed a kiss upon her forehead. Ludmilla 
was saved ! 

It was the privilege of the Chevaliers of St. 
Andre to save the condemned by a kiss, from the 

hand of the executioner. 
| The young girl sank backward in a swoon. 
_When consciousness returned she found herself 
folded in the arms of her faithful lover, and both 
| were looking thankfully upwards. 








FOOTSTEPS AT THE DOOR. 


By Mrs. E. 


THE day is done, and swift draws nigh 

The twilight hour, serene and sweet; 
The busy crowds go hurrying by 

With steady thud of thronging feet. 
In many a home glad watchers wait, 

As they have waited oft before, 
To hear a hand upon the gate, 

And well known footsteps at the door. 
Some list for feet that still and cold 

No more the paths of life will tread, 
And miss the strong arms’ loving fold— 

The tender words so often said. 


M. CONKLIN. 


Alas for such! the desolate, 
Who half expectant, as of yore, 
Still chide the foolish hearts that wait 
To hear the footsteps at the door. 


Still pass the ‘thronging myriads by, 
Nor heed the mourners, watching lone 
The babes, who for the father cry; 
The wives whose light of life is gone. 


And some their sadder vigils keep 
For living lost ones, mourning sore, 
And listening fear, and waiting weep, 
And dread their footsteps at the door. 
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The Ancient Order of Rechabites.—Will the Editor 
of PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY favor a number of read- 
ers, and with them the undersigned, with something con- 
corning the “ Order of Rechabites ?”” concerning which they 
have failed to obtain anything satisfactory. The ‘ Order” 
was founded upon the 
broadest basis of pure 
philanthropy and 
Christian charity; 
and the writer 
believes a brief his- 
tory of it would 
prove highly interest- 
ing to the general = 
public—most certain- 
ly, to many inquiring _ 
minds outside of those 
more immediately re- 
presented in soliciting 
the information. 

Gro. W. OAKLEY. 











In response to the = 
foregoing request we = 
take pleasure in giv- 
ing the following facts 
and conjectures relat- 2a 
ing to the “ Order” 

referred to: The his-*¥ 
tory of the Ancient 
Rechabites of Scrip- 
ture is involved in 
much obscurity; as 
far, however, as their 
genealogy has been ascertained, it is very interesting. From 
the Scriptures we learn that they were the descendants of 
Hobab, the son of Reul or Reguel, Moses's father-in-law, 
and were called Kenites. They appear to have been much 
respected, even at that early period, by the Israelites, and 
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ARAB FAMILIES HALTING ON A JOURNEY. 






| as was proved by Wolff, the noted traveller, who met with the 
| tribe, and describes them as still obeying in all things the 
commands of their father; and although their former allies 
are scattered about over the whole earth, yet do they remain 
in the neighborhood of their ancient homes, enjoying all 
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their ancient privileges, and worshipping their true God; 

and are now, according to the same authority, about the finest 
men in the world. 

From this peculiar, favored people, the name of the “ An- 

| cient Order of Rechabites” was taken, because, like them, 


were invited by them to come and dwell among them; and | the members of the Order abstain from all that can intoxicate. 


it is pretty certain that they never afterwards deserted each 


other until the scattering of the Jewish nation. Indeed, | 


many of the tribe seem to have held high stations among the 
Jews. Balaam speaks of them, in his prophecy, as “a 


strong people, who built their nest upon a rock.” In Chro- | 


nicles, they are mentioned as being “ Scribes,” and are called 
the “ Kenites’”? who came of Hemath, the father of the house | 
of Rechab. 

Jonadab, the son of Rechab, also, it would appear, was a | 
companion of the kings and princes of the land, and was | 
with Jehu at the slaying of the whole house of the wicked | 
Ahab, in Samaria. It was he who gave his sons that memo- | 
rable command, “ Drink no Wine,” the obeying of which 
afterwards procured for them a peculiar blessing from God— | 
a blessing which remains to their posterity even to this day, | 


VoL. VIIT.—2s5 


This Order spread over the whole kingdom of Great 
| Britain, and it was necessary, for its better government, to 
| divide the country into several parts, or districts, each con- 
sisting of an indefinite number of Societies, technically 
called Tents, each having the entire management of its 
financial affairs; yet each acknowledging the superior autho- 
rity of the District Council, the Executive Council, and 
Annual Movable Committee of the Order, in all cases of dis- 
putes or differences, and explanations of the laws; and, in 
short, regulating their general conduct as Members of the 
Order. 

At this day there is a tribe of Arabs who claim to be the 
direct descendants of the Rechabites. In our illustrations 


are shown this peculiar people in their roving and tent-life 
character. 
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AN ARAB FAMILY ON A JOURNEY. 


Prophecies on Sneezing.— Curious and interesting are 
the sayings and prophecies concerning the significance of 
sneezing. Though everybody is personally familiar with the 
practical details of the subject, it may please the readers of 
the MonTHLY to become more fully acquainted with the 
theory, art, physiological and mental laws upon which it is 
based and by which it is governed. While as a custom it 
dates back to the origin of man, and hence is a very 
ancient custom, and one that has been continually and uni- 
versally observed, and according to Blackstone in his learned 
« Commentaries on Law,” it must be “a good custom,” and 
as a sequence, sound law whether in the Written Statutes 
or not. 

Aristotle, in the Problems (XXXIII: 7), inquires why 
sneezing is considered as emanating from God; to which he 
suggests, “‘ because it comes from the head, the most divine 
part of man.” 

“ Athenzeus,” says Potter, in his “ Archzeological Greeca,” 
“‘ proves that the head was esteemed holy, because it was 
customary to swear by it, and adore as holy the sneezes that 
proceeded from it.” [Gauged by this latter standard, it 
would hardly be accepted in our day of false registrations 
and “bogus returns,” though under the sacred seal of an 
oath.] The same writer also says: “ Persons having the 
inclination but not the power to sneeze, should look at the 
sun, for reasons he assigns in Problems (XXXIII.: 4).” 

Plutarch, on the “ Damon” of Socrates (3 II.), states the 
opinion that some persons had formed, “that Socrates’ 
damon was nothing else than the sneezing either of himself 
or others.” Thus: “If any one sneezed at his right hand, 
either before or behind him, he pursued any step he had 
begun; but sneezing at his /e/t hand caused him to desist 
from his formed purpose.’”’ To this he added a remark about 
the several kinds of sneezing. For instance, “to sneeze 





twice was quite usual 
in Aristotle’s time; 
but once, or more 
than twice, was un- 
common” (Problem 
XXXIII. : 3). 

Ammianus has an 
epigram upon one 
whose nose was so 
long that he never 
heard it sneeze, and 
therefore never said, 
“God bless.” 

Query —Did the 
idea of God’s special 
favor to the sneezer 
give birth to the prac- 
tice of invoking His 
blessing; and is this 
peculiar and happy 
custom of proffering 
a benediction trace- 
able to other sources 
than those named ? 

When Themistocles 
was offering sacrifice, 
it happened ‘that three beautiful captives were brought him, 
and at the same time the fire burnt clear and bright, and a 
sneeze happened on the right hand. Thereupon Euphran- 
tides, the soothsayer, embracing him, predicted the memo- 
rable victory which was afterwards obtained by him. 

From the above observations and extracts, it must not be 
inferred that sneezing was always a prophecy of good; as on 
the signs of the éon- 
stellations, it was con- 
sidered as under the 
influence and con- 
trol of circumstances. 

The hour of the day 

or night, and the sea- 

son of the year, reg- 

ulated the good or 

evil that was to come 

from a sneeze. Some 

sneezes foretold good 

luck ; others indicated 

misfortune. A sneeze 

between midnight 

and the following 

noontide was fortu- 

nate; but from noon- 

tide till midnight a 

sneeze was an omen 

of misfortune. If a ; 
man sneezed at the * 1c. val 
table while the cloth a= Re f\ rf le’ 
was being removed, —— 

or if another hap- ee . 
pened to sneeze on MARBLE STATUETTE OF PATHE- 
his left, it was un- Nos, ATHENA, OR MINERVA. 
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lucky; if on the right hand, fortunate. If in undertaking 
any business, two or four sneezes occurred, it was a lucky 
sign, and gave encouragement to proceed; if more than 
four, the omen was neither good nor bad; if one or three, it 
was unlucky, and checked them from the business contem- 
plated. -If two men were commencing any business, and 
both chanced to sneeze together, it foretold prosperity in 
their business operations. 

Having already lengthened our remarks on sneezing, we 
conclude by observing that the subject has developed into 
customs quite marked as national chatacteristics, and very 
pretty and social in their tendencies. The Scotch prdffer of 





MINISTERING ANGEL. 
From a Painting in the Chapel of Duomovitor, Orvieto. 


a pinch of snuff is a social evidence of regard, having in 
view the ‘God bless you,” sneezer! The French, Spanish, 
and representatives of other nations tender sentiment, ‘ May 
prosperity attend you!” when passing the friendly com- 
panion, the snuff-box. May the spirit which accompanies 
this prevalent custom continue, evenif the use of the well- 
known powder be not encouraged. 

May not the Editor hope to receive some information and 
suggestions relative to the origin, use and effect of Snuff? 
and whether it is an excitant or sedative? as opinions seem 
to differ concerning the subject. 





Mind Your P’s and Q’s.—From the department of 
NoTEs AND QuERIES, I have culled many items of interest 
not obtainable elsewhere, and hence take pleasure in mani- 
festing my recognition of this instructive feature of your 
valuable MONTHLY. I feel sure that many of your subscribers 
aiso derive equal benefit from this department. If not too 
much trouble, I would thank you to give light upon a subject 
about which several friends and I have had a lengthy discus- 
sion: the origin, and correct meaning of the familiar terms 








‘lish and American residents of Honolula. 


P’s AND Q’s. There are various explanations given, all of 
which seem plausible; but there can be only ome correct 
source from which the terms first grew into use. 


Lanpis P. Nortu. 


In answer to our inquirer, we would state that the expres- 
sions are derived from a custom quite ancient: hanging a 
slate behind the door of an ale-house on which was inscribed 
or written P. or Q. (2. ¢. pint or quart) opposite the name of 
each customer, according to the quantity which he had taken, 
and which was_ not expected to be paid ‘for till the ensuing 
Saturday night, when they received their wages. 

The expression so familiar to school-boys of “ going tick,” 
is traceable to this, a #ick or mark being put for every glass 
of ale. 

Others have thought that this phrase was originally, “ mind 
your foupées and your gueues”?—the toupée being the artificial 
locks of hair on the head, and the guweue the pigtail of olden 
time. 

A very plausible explanation, however, of the origin is the 
following, by Charles Knight, published in a book called 
the “ Milledulcia,” who says : 

“T have always thought that the phrase, ‘ Mind your P’s 
and Q’s,’ was derived from the school-room or the printing- 
office. The forms of the small‘ p’ and ‘gq,’ in the Roman 
type, have always been puzzling to the child and the printer’s 
apprentice. In the one the downward stroke is on the left 
of the oval; in the other, on the right. Now, when the 
types are reversed, as they are when in the process of distri- 
bution, they are returned by the compositor to his case, the 
mind of the young printer is puzzled to distinguish the ‘ p’ 
from the *q.’ In sorting #7, or a mixed*heap of letters, 
where the ‘p’ and the ‘q’ are not in connection with any 
other letters forming a word, I think it would be impossible 
for any inexperienced person to say which was which upon 
the instant. Mind your ‘p’s’ and ‘ q’s’—I write it thus, and 
not ‘ Mind your P’s and Q’s,’ has a higher philosophy than 
mind your ¢oupées and your gueues, which are things essen- 
tially different, and impossible to be mistaken. It means, 
have a regard to small differences; do not be deceived by 
apparent resemblances; learn to discriminate between things 
necessarily distinct, but which look the same; be ob- 
servant; be cautious.” . 





The Hawaiian Language.—Prizing highly the varied 
points of interest gleaned from the NoTES AND QUERIES 
columns of PoTTER’s instructive MONTHLY (if not too much 
trouble), the Editor would gratify me by giving the name of 
the language, where used, and the interpretation of the 
following: ‘ Na he ahua e hoomaikai mai e oe, a mau loa 
ahu.” W..6. 1. 


Inquirer is informed, that the above words are in the lan- 
guage spoken on the Sandwich Islands, known as_ the 
Hawaiian, familiar to not only the natives, but many Eng- 
The words 
translated, signify : “* May our heavenly Father bless and pro- 
tect you, and keep you in the hollow of His hand.” The 
expression is a most beautiful one; but the language itself is 
peculiar—and as will be noticed, abounds with vowels, 
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as most every word ends with one. More remarkable, how- 
ever, does the language sound when heard spoken, which 
the Editor has frequently had the pleasure of hearing. As 
Congress has recently ratified a Commercial Treaty” with 
the Sovereign of these Islands, with a view of augmenting 
the commercial relations and traffic between the United 
States and the inhabitants of those Pacific Isles, it is hoped 
we may soon become better acquainted with their language, 
customs and habits. 


William Cobbett.—The Open Polar Sea—Wager of 

Battle and the Ordeal of Touching a Dead Body in the 
United States.—Mr. Steuben Jenkins, in NoTEs AND 
QuERIES in PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY for March, 
writes: ‘ William Cobbett was an Englishman of the most 
inveterate type, who hated and detested everything French, 
and I am confident that, as well from that as from his defec- 
tive education, he was never a French teacher.” ‘ From the 
second letter in a volume bearing the title, **A French 
Grammar, or Plain Instruction for the Learning of French. 
In a Series of Letters. By William Cobbett,’”’ I make the 
following extracts: ‘ How did it happen then, that I, who 
had every disadvantage to make head against, who began to 
study French in the woods of North America in 1791; who 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean twice between that year and 
1793; how did it happen, that I, who had never had a master 
to assist me but one single month in 1792, should in 1793, 
write and publish, in the French language, a grammar for 
the teaching of French people English; which grammar, 
first published at Philadelphia, found its way to France, and 
has long been, for the purpose for which it was intended, in 
general use throughout all the countries of Europe? 
When I afterwards came to teach the English language to 
French people in Philadelphia, I found that none of the 
Grammars then to be had were of much use to me. I found 
them so defective, that I wrote down instructions and gave 
them to my scholars in manuscript. At the end of a few 
months, this became too troublesome; and these manuscript 
instructions assumed the shape of a Grammar in print, the 
copyright of which I sold to Thomas Bradford, a book- 
seller of Philadelphia, for a hundred dollars, or twenty-two 
pounds, eleven shillings and sixpence; which Grammar, 
under the title of A/aitre d’Anglois, is, as I have just 
observed, now in general use all over Europe.” Whether 
Cobbett was ever “a French teacher of note” in Wilmington, 
I do not know, but that he was such in Philadelphia, his 
own declaration fully shows. 

In Mr. Janvier’s admirable paper, “‘ Some Forgotten Arctic 
Explorers,” in the March number, much interesting and 
valuable historical information is gathered together in an 
attractive form. I propose to add this NorTE to his list of 
Forgotten Arctic Explorers, and it is simply the fact, that an 
open polar sea was claimed to have been discovered previous 
to 1662. When the Royal Society was first instituted, it 
was customary to send questions to any traveller who chanced 
to be in England, after having been in parts of the world 
which were not commonly frequented. In the year 1662-63, 
Mr. Oldenburgh, the secretary of the society, was ordered 
to register a paper entitled “Several inquiries concerning 
Greenland, answered by Mr. Gray, who had visited these 
parts.” The nineteenth of these queries is as follows: 


‘ 





“How near any one hath been known to approach the 
pole?” 

Answer. “I once met upon the coast of Greenland a 
Hollander, that swore he had been but a half degree from 
the pole, showing me his journal, which was also attested by 
his mate; when they had seen no ice or land, but all 
water.” 

After this entry Mr. Oldenburgh adds, as from himself, 
“‘ This is incredible.” 

In Hall’s Portfolio (June number, 1824), is the following 
account of a “ Wager of Battle in New England. The 
confficting claims of two towns in Connecticut—Lyme and 
New London—to certain lands, once gave rise to a mode of 
adjusting the title, of which we apprehend no traces can be 
found in the common law or the codes of the civilians. The 
land, says Dr. Dwight, though now of considerable value, 
was then regarded as a trifling object. The expense of ap- 
pointing agents to manage the cause before the Legislature 
was considerable, and the hazard of the journey was not 
small. In this situation the inhabitants of both townships 
agreed to settle their respective titles to the lands in con- 
troversy, by a combat between two champions to be chosen 
by each for that purpose. New London selected two men 
of the name of Picket and Latimer; Lyme committed its 
cause to two others, named Griswold and Ely. Ona day 
mutually appointed, the champions met and victory declared 
in favor of each of the Lyme combatants. Lyme then 
quietly took possession of the controverted tract, and has 
held it undisputed to the present day.’’ Can any of your 
readers give the date when this appeal to arms—fists—took 
place? 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1767, I find 
a strange event noticed thus: 

“The following extraordinary attestation of the Coroner 
of Bergen County in New Jersey, was communicated by 
a gentleman of such credit, as leaves not the least doubt of 
its being genuine. 

On the 22d day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1767, I Johannes Demarest, Coroner of the County of 
Bergen and province of New Jersey, was present at a view 
of the body of one Nicholas Tuers, then lying dead, together 
with the Jury, which I summoned to enquire of the death 
of the said Nicholas Tuers. At that time a Negro man, 
named Hany, belonging to Hendrick Christians Zabriskie, 
was suspected of having murdered the said Tuers, but there 
was no proof of it, and the Negro denied it. I asked if he 
was not afraid to touch Tuers? He said No, he had not 
hurt him, and immediately came up to the corpse lying in 
the coffin; and then Staats Storm, one of the Jurors, said, 
‘IT am not afraid of him,’ and stroked the dead man’s face 
with his hand, which made no alteration in the dead person, 
and (as I did not put any faith in any of these trials) my 
back was turned toward the dead body, when the Jury 
ordered the Negro to touch the dead man’s face with his 
hand, and then I heard a cry in the room of the people, 
saying ‘ He is the man,’ and I was desired to come to the 
dead body; and was told that the said Negro Hany had put 
his Hand on Tuers’s face, and that the blood immediately 
ran out of the nose of the dead man Tuers. I saw the 
blood on his face, and ordered the Negro to rub his hand 
again on Tuers’s face; he did so, and immediately the blood 
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; ; : | , 
again ran out of the said Tuers’s nose at both nostrils, near a | was done struggling; when that was done he awoke some 


common tablespoonful at each nostril, as well as I could | of the family, and said Tuers was dying, he believed. 

judge. Whereupon the people all charged him with being JOHANNES DEMAREST, Cor.” 
the murderer; but he denied it for a few minutes, and then I would like some of your readers to inform me whether 
confessed that he had murdered the said Nicholas Tuers, by | this case is noted in any of the State or County Histories of 
first striking him on the head with an axe, and then driving | New Jersey, together with any further particulars of this 
a wooden pin in his ear; though afterwards he said he | strange occurrence they can supply. 

struck a second time with his axe, and then held him till he H. G. ASHMEAD. 
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The Cabinet.—The President has nominated and the | hoped the costly experience gathered by his unwise course 
Senate confirmed the following gentlemen, who are to form | there pursued, will serve to make him wiser in the future. 
the new Cabinet of the nation: Experience is a grand educator, even in private life, but how 

Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, New York. much more so, when the scrutiny and gaze of a whole nation 

Secretary of Treasury, John Sherman, Ohio. are centred upon the public functionary, to applaud or 

Secretary of War, George W. McCrary, Iowa. condemn the words and acts which are to live in history, 

Secretary of Navy, Richard W. Thompson, Indiana, either to the shame or honor of the public actor. 

Secretary of Interior, Carl Schurz, Missouri. The West is represented in George W. McCrary, of Iowa, 

Attorney-General, Charles Devens, Massachusetts. and Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana; the former as head 

Postmaster-General, David M. Key, Tennessee. of the War, the latter of the Navy Department. Both of 

The wisdom displayed by our new Executive in the | these men are comparatively unknown to the new generation, 
selection of these advisers will be more manifest when the | yet both bring to their high offices reputations for character 
results of their deliberations take tangible shape and expres- | and ability commensurate with their duties. Mr. McCrary’s 
sion. As a conciliating measure, their choice can scarcely | antecedents point towards conservatism and peace. Mr. 
fail to promote better fraternal feelings between the North | Thompson’s early life was associated with the great questions 
and the South; as an evidence of a desire to reorganize the | which kindled the fires of a Henry Clay in the Whig times 
great centres of the civil service it will be welcomed by the | of the “long ago.” While he borders on seventy he gives 
better elements of both parties; as a departure from political | signs of the mental freshness of youth, which coupled with 
bias toward the broader interests of the whole country, it | his large experience, cannot fail to increase the wisdom of 
will be hailed as a move eminently patriotic. the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. William M. Evarts, has The South is pacified in one if not in both of the members 
already made the impress of his character on the nation, | designated as representatives from that section. 
Distinguished as a member of the legal profession, whether Mr. Carl Schurz, the creature of education and circum- 
in the capacity of counsel, pleader, or jurist; eminent as a | stances, rather than the statesman of convictions, holds the 
diplomatist and constitutional advocate; but in a higher | portfolio of the Department of the Interior. The ungraceful 
degree, he has given marked proofs that he can stand up | somersaults made by Mr. Schurz since his bold proclama- 
free and independent of party cliques and powers when the | tion from “ Fifth Avenue” in behalf of reform as opposed 
nation needs his services. As the position he holds is one | to both parties, we trust, as with Mr. Sherman, will have 
in which both wisdom and experience are required, the | imparted to him wisdom to guide him into safer waters. 
people generally will feel that our relations with foreign | General David M. Key, of Tennessee, will direct that 
powers will be wisely considered, and that all subjects of an | gigantic branch of the government known as the Post-Office 
international character will be in safe hands. We believe | Department. He brings to his office a record of indepen- 
that Mr. Evarts will show himself firm in his adhesion to | dence in politics, and while an exponent of the principles of 
right, and that in him President Hayes will have safe | the Democratic party, he never allowed himself to be made 
counsel. As one of the spirits identified with the cause of | the willing instrument or aid to fraud. Mr. Hayes, in 
reform at the celebrated “ Fifth Avenue Conference,” prior | making this selection, recognizes the rightful claims of the 
to the nemination of the Ohio candidate, the new Secretary | South, and by it infuses a healthy spirit into the Cabinet as 
is just the man to aid the Executive in carrying into effect the | a collective body. 
much needed and long demanded reforms in the various We have thus given considerable space to the elements 
departments of the government. which enter into and constitute the counselors of the nation 

Mr. Sherman, from the same State as the President, has | through our chief Executive. 
long ably represented his State in Congress, and though 
having made for himself in connection with the ‘disputed The President’s Address, in itself, gives no evidence of 
returns and reports from the Southern States, at issue in the | a comprehensive and broad statesmanship, nor even of 
election, a reputation not to be envied by any patriot, it is | ability to grapple with the great national questions which 
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must come up under his administration; it does not even 
touch upon many of the “all-important subjects” which are 
the arteries of the nation’s life. The document is mainly 
devoted to the interests of the Southern States, and the new 
order of things resulting from the late war. As to the 
principles which are to guide him, he indicates that they are 
embodied in his letter accepting the nomination. The 
general tone and spirit of the paper, however, is conservative 
and patriotic, and foreshadows that it will be his aim to 
serve the best interests of the country, rather than that of 
party. The antecedents of President Hayes’s civil life lead 
us to anticipate a peaceful administration during his rule. 

One measure alone in the civil service—the retention in 
office of those who have shown themselves faithful to public 
trusts—will save a vast amount of discord and personal dis- 
sension. No greater evil ever afflicted a people than prac- 
tically carrying into effect, in civil life, the doctrine, “ to the 
victor belong the spoils,” to the entire exclusion of the true 
and tried servants of the nation. This is especially so in the 
Postal and Revenue Departments of the Government, where 
many years are essential to thoroughly understand the duties 
pertaining to the offices. 

But after all, gracefully rounded periods and winning prin- 
ciples and measures as laid down and outlined on paper, or 
as eloquently sent forth by human voice, are only as the 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbal” until they are bap- 


tized in the living waters of life; until they breathe as vital ! 


acts. The deed is what gives force to all measures and 
principles. Reform comes not alone from thought; it grows 
out of a complete regeneration of the inner springs of exis- 
tence, whether applied to nations or individuals. The 
fountain head must be made pure by inletting from the non- 
corrupted streams of a higher and better morality and in- 
telligence. The high moral excellence attributed to our 
new President gives birth to reasonable hopes for the future 
of the country. The selection of his Cabinet—given else- 
where—marks a step towards a higher plane to which the 
nation is destined to surely move. 


Suicide Statistics.—A curious and suggestive table of 
statistics has recently appeared in France, which will doubt- 
less prove of much value in the hands of students of 
It relates to 
suicides; and the conditions, etc., of the people who made 
away with themselves in 1874 in France are taken as the 
basis of the figures. In that year, 5,617 suicides occurred, 
the largest number ever known in any one year in the 
country. Of these, 4,435, or 79 per cent., were committed 
by men, 1,182, or 21 per cent., by women. In spite of the 


psychology and nervous mental ailments. 


careful investigations of the police, the ages of 105 people 


could not be determined. ‘The 5,512 others are divided as 
follows: 16 years, 29; between 16 and 21 years, 193; between 
21 and 40 years, 1,477; between 40 and 60 years, 2,214; 
exceeding the last mentioned age, 1,599. About 36 per 
cent. of these unfortunates were unmarried, 48 per cent. 
married, and 16 per cent. widowers. Of those which con- 
stituted the last two classes, nearly two-thirds had children. 
More than seven-tenths of the suicides were effected by 
strangulation or drowning. The crime was most frequently 
committed during spring, when 31 per cent. of the whole 








number destroyed themselves; during other seasons the per- 
centages were: in summer, 27; in winter, 23; in autumn, 19. 

Included in the tables are the results of the judicial in- 
quests, showing the professions and callings of the deceased. 
About 33 per cent. were farmers, 30 per cent. mechanics, 4 
per cent. merchants or business men, 16 per cent. members 
of the liberal professions, 4 per cent. servants, and 13 per 
cent. had no known calling. The table even analyzes, in 
all but 481 people, the motives which caused the fatel act. 
Thus we are told that 653 killed themselves because of re- 
verses in fortune, 701 through family troubles, 472 through 
drunkenness, 243 through love, debauchery, etc.; 798 died 
to avoid physical suffering, 59 to avoid the penalties of 
capital crimes, 489 for unclassified troubles, and 1,622 were 
clearly shown to have been afflicted with some mental 
disease. 


Infectious Disease Propagation.—The following hints 
by the British Medical Fournal are wholesome warnings : 
“There are three common ways by means of which infec- 
tious diseases may be very widely spread. It is a very usual 
practice for parents to take children suffering from scarlet 
fever, measles, etc., to a public dispensary, in order to obtain 
advice and medicines. It is little less than crime to expose, 
in the streets of a town and in the crowded waiting-room of 
a dispensary, children afflicted with such complaints. Again, 
persons who are recovering from infectious disorders bor- 
row books out of the lending departments of public libraries ; 
these books, on their reissue to fresh borrowers, are sources 
of very great danger. In all libraries, notices should be 
posted up informing borrowers that no books will be lent out 
to persons who are suffering from diseases of an infectious 
character; and that any person so suffering will be prosecuted 
if he borrow during the time of his illness. Lastly, disease 
is spread by tract distributors. It is the habit for such well- 
meaning people to call at a house where a person is ill and 
to leave him a tract. In a week orso the tract is called for 
again, another left in its place, and the old one is left with 
another person. It needs not much imagination to know 
with what result to health such a practice will lead if the first 
person be in scarlet fever or small-pox.’’ 

Dr. Hutton offers “a warning on the reckless manner in 
which parents allow their healthy children to run into the 
houses of acquaintances who have members of their families 
suffering from scarlatina, etc., and states that he has seen the 
infection thus carried from the patient, and several families 
attacked.”’ 


Losses by Fire.—In an address recently delivered in 
Chicago, Mr. J. B. Bennett stated that “ The destruction of 
property by fire in the United States is calculated to be $100- 
000,000 per annum. The entire gold product of the globe, 
during the last twenty-seven years, annually, only averaged 
$100,000,000. In 1874 and 1875 it was under that sum. 
Since 1850 $2,000,000,000 of the wealth of this nation has 
been annihilated by fire (2 sum sufficient to pay or carry the 
national debt), besides accumulating this wealth at home 
without any estimate being made for its compounding power, 
or calculating for credit equal to every dollar of capital not 
burnt up. Such is the past. What of the future ?” 
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Inauguration of President Hayes.—As chroniclers of 
important events, we give the inaugural address of President 
Hayes, and other matters relating to the new administration, 
which will have greeted most of our readers, through the 
daily and weekly journals, prior to their appearance in the 
MontuLy. This is unavoidable, as our forms go to press 
early in the month, that we may get out the edition in season 
to reach our many subscribers in distant sections of the 
country. It is our aim to make record, to the very latest 
moment, of all subjects worthy of note; and that we may 
preserve in consecutive and chronological order notations of 
moment, for future reference, the valuable State paper and 
We 
believe the Address will not lose interest nor significance on 
a second reading. 

At 12 o’clock M., March 5th, the new Senate was called to 
order by Vice-President William A. Wheeler in extra session, 
and ex-President Grant and President Hayes were notified 
that the Senate was ready to receive them, and accordingly 
they appeared. The body then proceeded to the portico 
of the Capitol, where in presence of an immense audience, 
Chief-Justice Waite administered the oath to President 
Hayes, following which he delivered, from manuscript, 
amid considerable applause, 


its adjuncts alluded to, are given place in our columns. 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

FELLOw-CITIZENS:—We have assembled to repeat the 
public ceremonial begun by Washington, observed by all my 
predecessors, and now a time-honored custom, which marks 
the commencement of a new term of the Presidential office. 
Called to the duties of this great trust, I proceed in com- 
pliance with usage to announce some of the leading prin- 
ciples on the subjects that have chiefly engaged the public 
attention, by which it is my desire to be guided in the 
discharge of these duties. 

I shall not undertake to lay down irrevocable principles or 
measures of administration, but rather to speak of the motives 
which should animate us, and to suggest certain important 
ends to be attained in accordance with our institutions, and 
essential to the welfare of our country. 

At the outset of the discussion which preceded the recent 
Presidential election, it seemed to me fitting that I should 
fully make known my sentiments in regard to several of the 
important questions which then appeared to demand the 
consideration of the country. 

Following the eminent example, and in part adopting the 
language of one of my predecessors, I wish now, when every 
motive for misrepresentation has passed away, to repeat what 
was said before the election, trusting that my countrymen 
will candidly weigh and understand it, and that they will 
feel assured that the sentiments declared in accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency, will be the standard of my 
conduct in the path before me, charged as I now am with 
the grave and difficult task of carrying them out in the 
practical administration of the government, so far as they 
depend, under the constitution and law, on the chief execu- 
tive of the nation. 

The permanent pacification of the country upon such 
principles and by such measures as will secure the complete 
protection of all its citizens in the free enjoyment of all their 
constitutional rights, is now the one subject in our public 
affairs which all thoughtful and patriotic citizens regard as of 
supreme importance. Many of the calamitous effects of the 
tremendous revolution which has passed over the Southern 
States still remain. The immeasurable benefits which will 
surely follow, sooner or later, its hearty and generous ac- 
ceptance, cannot be over-estimated. 





The legitimate results of that revolution have not yet been 
realized. Difficult and embarrassing questions meet us at the 
threshold of this subject. ‘The people of those States are 
still impoverished, and the inestimable blessings of wise, 
honest and peaceful self-government are not fully enjoyed. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the cause 
of this condition of things, the fact is clear that in the pro- 
gress of events the time has come when such government is 
the imperative necessity required by all the varied interests, 
public and private, of those States. But it must not be 
forgotten that only a local government which recognizes and 
maintains the rights of all, is true self-government. 

With respect to the two distinct races, whose peculiar 
relations to each other have brought upon us the deplorable 
complications and perplexities which exist in those States, it 
must be a government which submits legally and heartily to 
the constitution and the laws—the laws of the nation and the 
laws of the States, accepting and observing faithfully the 
whole constitution. Resting upon this sure and substantiaal 
foundation, the superstructure of beneficial local government 
can be built up, and not otherwise. 

In furtherance of such obedience to the letter and the 
spirit of the constitution, and in behalf of all that its attain- 
ment implies, all so-called party interests lose their apparent 
importance, and party lines may all be permitted to fade 
into insignificance. The question we have to consider for 
the immediate welfare of those States of the Union, is the 
question of government, order and all the peaceful industries 
and the happiness that belong to it, or a return to barbarism. 

It is a question in which every citizen of the nation is 
deeply interested, and with respect to which we ought not to 
be, in a partisan sense, either Republicans or Democrats, but 
fellow-citizens and fellow-men, to whom the interests of a 
common country and a common humanity are dear. 

The sweeping revolution of the entire labor system of a 
large portion of our country, and the advance of four 
millions of people from a condition of servitude to that of 
citizenship upon an equal foundation with their former 
masters, could not occur without presenting problems of the 
gravest moment to be dealt with by the emancipated race, by 
their former masters, and by the general government. 

That the act of emancipation was a wise, just and pro- 
vidential act, fraught with good for all concerned, is now 
generally conceded throughout the country. That a moral 
obligation rests upon the national government to apply its 
constitutional powers to influence and to establish the rights 
of the people it has emancipated, and to protect them in the 
enjoyment of those rights when they are infringed or assailed, 
is also generally admitted, 

The evils which afflict the Southern States can only be 
removed or relieved by the united and harmonious efforts of 
both races, actuated by motives of mutual sympathy and 
regard; and while in duty bound and fully determined to 
protect the rights of all by every constitutional means at the 
disposal of my administration, I am sincerely anxious to use 
every legitimate influence in favor of honest and effectual 
local self-government as the true resource of those States for 
the promotion of the contentment and prosperity of their 
citizens. 

In the effort I shall make to accomplish this purpose, I ask 
the cordial codperation of all who cherish an interest in the 
welfare of the country, trusting that party ties and the preju- 
dice of race will be freely surrendered in behalf of the 
great purpose to be accomplished. 

In the important work of restoration of the South it is not 
the political situation alone that merits attention. The 
material devolopment of that section of the country has been 
arrested by the social and political revolution through which 
it has passed, and now needs and deserves the considerate 
care of the national government within the just limits 
prescribed by the constitution and a wise public economy. 
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But at the basis of all prosperity for that, as well as for 
every other part of the country, lies the promotion of the 
intellectual and moral condition of the people. Universal 
suffrage should rest upon universal education. To this end, 
liberal and permanent provision should be made for the 
support of free schools by the State governments, and, if need 
be, supplemented by legitimate aid trom national authority. 

Let me assure my countrymen of the Southern States, that 
it is my earnest desire to regard and promote their truest 
interests, the interest of the white and colored peeple, both ; 
and to put forth my best efforts in behalf of a civil policy 
which will forever wipe out in our political affairs the color 
line and the distinction between North and South, that we 
may have not merely a united North or a united South, but 
a united country. 

Looking for the guidance of that Divine hand by which 
the destinies of nations and individuals are shaped, I call 
upon you, Senators, Representatives, judges, fellow-citizens 
here and everywhere, to unite with me in an earnest effort to 
secure to our country the blessing, not only of material 
prosperity, but of justice, peace and union—a union depend- 
ing not upon the constituency of force, but upon the loving 
devotion of a free people, that all things may be so ordered 
and settled upon the best and surest foundation; that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety may be 
established among us for all generations. 


Annual Report of the Patent Office.—The annual re- 
port to Congress of the Commissioner of Patents, for the year 
1876, has made its appearance. 

The amount received on applications for patents, reissues, 
designs, extensions, caveats, disclaimers, appeals, trade- 
marks, labels, copies, etc., was $757,987.65. The amount 
paid for salaries was $425,930; other expenses, $226,612. 
Total payments, $652,542. 


Number of applications for patents during the year 
1876. Tee eee. eee 
Number of patents issued, including reissues and de- 

a eS aS eee ee 
Number of applications for extension of patents . 
Number of patents extended... ........ 3 
Number of caveats filed during the year. . . . . . 2,697 


21,425 


15,595 
2 


Number of patents expired during the year . 
Number of patents allowed but not issued for want 

of final fee . cee ew oe ee 
Number of applications for registering of trade-marks 
Number of .rade-marks registered. . . 2... 
Number of applications for registering of labels . 
Number of labels registered . 


814 


35353 

1,081 
959 
650 
402 
Of the patents granted there were to— 

Citizens of the United States. . 

Subject$ of Great Britain . 

Subjects of France. ee a ee ae 

Subjects of other foreign governments. . 


- 16,239 
511 
104 
172 
Total 17,026 
Postage Stamp Frauds.—The Scientific American says: 
In reply to a paragraph recently published in these columns, 
suggesting the importance of discovering some new invention 
by which the fraudulent washing of postage stamps can be 
prevented, we have received many replies. A variety of 
novel plans for accomplishing the desired end have been pre- 
sented to us, together with several very old ideas. For the 
benefit of those of our readers who may still be studying upon 
it, the following plans are old, and time spent in their rein- 
vention as well as the expense incurred is wasted ;: 





1. The printing of the postal stamp in ink that washes off 
when moisture is applied to the face of the stamp. 2. Can- 
cellation of the stamp by means of indelible ink. 3. Cancel- 
lation by means of a cutter stamp that cuts the face of the 
stamp. 4. Coupon stamps, one portion of which adheres to 
the letter envelope, while the other portion or flap is ungum- 
med and is torn off as a cancel in the post-office. 5. Trans- 
lucent stamps gummed upon the face, and secured face down 
upon the envelope, so that, if the stamp is removed by mois- 
ture, the ink leaves the stamp and adheres to the envelope. 


More Body Guards.—The class of 1£77, numbering one 
hundred and twenty-one students, was graduated from the 
medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, with 
the usual pleasant commencement ceremonies in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, at noon March 12th. The gala day 
of the newly-made doctors began on the grounds of the 
University, where the graduates assembled at 10 o’clock to 
don their cerulean badges, that looked to the spectator from 
a distance like so many blue-glass medals of distinction. 
At the Academy anxious mothers and sisters, desirous of 
securing front seats, were waiting, bouquets in hand, as early 
as 10 o’clock. A half-hour later the doors were thrown 
open, and from that time until nearly 12 the polite ushers 
danced around to the “ Mignon,” “ Flirtation” and “La 
Juive,” of Hassler’s Orchestra, daintily touching arms in silk 
and broadcloth and directing visitors to parquet and amphi- 
theatre. A corps of buuquet-bearers, under the direction of 
a professor, were busy passing to the stage flowers in nose- 
gays and eye-delights, unique fruit baskets, packages and 
books and small, suspicious-looking boxes that might have 
contained sweetmeats, but were possibly filled with pills 
enough to mark the hours of an Aésculapian career. The 
students who were not to graduate with ’77 sat upin the 
gallery and hammered out rollicking theses from the railing 
with their canes, indulging in remarks that were so audible 
as to cause the grave doctors on the stage to smile. At 
meridian precisely Provost Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., followed 
by the professors of the faculties, the members of the Board 
of Trustees, many distinguished physicians and the graduat- 
ing class entered and took the seats assigned, the latter 
occupying a portion of the parquet. After the reception 
applause and “ tigers” of the irrepressible young gentlemen 
in the upper gallery, Rev. E. R. Beadle, D.D., opened the 
ceremonies with prayer for the “temporal prosperity and 
eternal health” of the men about to go out into the world 
for the world’s good. 


Hampton and Nichols vs. Chamberlain and Packard. 
—Right at the threshold of the President’s administration 
the great civil suit as to who shall be the Governors of South 
Carolina and Louisiana comes up for settlement. Its chief 
significance is not so much as to who shall be these States’ 
Executives ? as whether the Constitution and laws shall be 
sustained, and State Government represent the voice of the 
people. A withdrawal of the troops from the capitols of 
those States would show where that voice is, and the finan- 
cial and moral forces behind it. A difficult and embarrassing 
question can thus be easily adjusted, and we believe it is the 
only policy which will ensure peace in the South, and the 
public confidence of the whole country. 
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The Domain of Literature.—Unlike all other depart- | the child Jupiter. There we see, as here we knew, that 
ments of culture, this is not hemmed in as the rich man’s | the great “ problem of life’? was unsolved, and, as now, a 
estate, and guarded by gatemen who dispute the right of | mystery. The mind-soarings and heart-yearnings knew no 
way, except to the favored few. It is rather more like the 
broad prairies and wi!d forests, over and through which the 
mind can roam free as the air of heaven, and resembling it 
in its vitalizing influences. This domain is world-wide, 
reaching out and taking in all latitudes, climates, nationalities, 
peoples, and tongues. It is bound to no creed, sex, color, 
occupation or condition of life. In it the peasant and peer; 
the lordly king and waiting-maid; the princely merchant 
and humble tradesmen; the artist and student; the mechanic 
and apprentice; the manufacturer and mill-hand; the weaver 
and spinner; the man of letters and his scribe; the office- 
holder and his clerks—and, indeed, all those in both the 
higher and lower walks of life are interviewed and studied, 
as they appear in the piacid, as well as the boisterous seasons 
of their life’s voyage. Here, in the literary world, we are 
able to bask with them in their sunshines and their shadows, 
their joys and sorrows, their heart-burnings and moments 
of inspiration: all these are made social, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual food, in the domain of literature. In this 
sphere, we think, feel, speak, and write without fetters or 
restraint. We learn here to know the thoughts and emotions 
of all human kind, and are able to send back responsive 
echoes. History, Biography, Romance, Art, and Science, 
created and developed through human experience, ingenuity 
and culture, are made the open letters of introduction 
between the members of the one great and universal family. 
And, whether dead or living, those mighty levers—the Pen 
and the Printing Press—enable us to hold communion with 
the souls that once were, as fell as those that now are 
tenements of a bodily organism. ‘ Homer’s Iliad,” “ Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost,”  Pope’s Essays on Man,” “ Shaks- 
peare’s Plays,” ‘ Moore’s Melodies,” “ Byron’s Poems,” 
and “Locke on the Human Understanding,” and the 
writings of a thousand others, in prose and verse, have not 
only amused, instructed, charmed, but even kindled in us a 
new life, as if by Divine Power; and by the golden chords 
of the large heart of a universal brotherhood and sisterhood, 
have tenderly entwined us together as one. 

In our excursions in this domain, we are led beyond the 
realms of logical thought and action in human history, and, 
at times, find ourselves fascinated as we wander along the 
streams of fabled literature. Any allusion to the heroes and 
heroines, the gods and goddesses who in ancient periods 
moulded the emotions, forms of worship and adoration, 
rarely fails to awaken strange conjectures and excite curiosity | 
to know more about them. The supernatural power attributed | 
to these characters induces us to give our readers in this 
connection briefs and illustrations of some of the more | 
prominent divinities. May they lead to a better understand- | 
ing of heathen mythology, so frequently interwoven with the i 
literature of the present day. There Wisdom, Light, Youth = pe ji 
and Fortune, are personified in Minerva, Diana, Hebe and 
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bounds; both claimed universal liberty; it was then as now 
—libertas vita literatura. 
As bearing directly upon our train of ideas, we add the fol- 
lowing from the Literary World, which will be appreciated : 
“The domain of literature is broad. Here our reverence 
for God, our love of country, our philanthropic sentiment 
toward mankind, may 
have free scope and 
Here are no 
no parties, no 
schools, which can 
command our thought 
or action within narrow 
limits. Here we can 
look around the whole 
circle of the world, and 
take note of, and feel the 
liveliest interest in, a// 
the intellectual, religi- 
ous, moral and secular 
life of humanity. Here 
we can think and feel 
and live with the noblest 
and best of our race; 
and here, also, we can 
approach and enter into 
the joys and sorrows, 
\ the common lot of al! 
our kind. The far and 
near, the ancient and 
modern, the Christian 
and Pagan, the wise 
and less wise, here 
draw near and speak 


exercise. 
sects, 


with us, and invite us 


to become acquainted 
with experiences which 
are as universal as life 
itself. Here our minds 
and hearts are not nar- 
rowed, but broadened ; 
and here oursympathies 
are challenged, not by 
a portion, but by all of 
our fellow-men. 

The thoughtful and 
just man feels lonely everywhere but in literature. He 
desires relations with his kind, and would not be solitary or 
cynical, but large-minded and large-hearted. Yet in the 
ordinary walks, pursuits, and ambitions of men his constant 
experience is of being thrust back upon himself, repelled by 
the aims and animus of the company he tries to keep. In 
scrambling and competing crowds, men never think their 
best thoughts, never breathe their noblest aspirations, never 
perform their highest deeds: it is when they are alone with 
themselves, alone with God, alone with those sweet, pure, 
true souls that ever have been set in life and history to 
shine as the stars with tranquil and unfading lustre—it is 
then that they best can listen to and obey those voices which 
prompt to divinest things, and grow and ripen in the privacy 
of the heart and spirit. 


THE GOpDEss OF LIGHT. 











We plead, then, for the greater and more common study 
of literature. Let our youth be trained to reading—to the 
reading of those books which the best minds and souls have 
produced, and which stand the test of time. ‘Let those who 
are forced to live in the midst of secular activities—in the 
market, the court, the public place, the scene of labor and 
strife and competition—let all such, as they value the right 
development of intellect, conscience and heart, cultivate a 
taste for literature ; cul- 
tivate the capacity of 
enjoyment in ‘ breath- 
ing the still air of de- 
lightful studies.’ We 
sincerely believe that 
we can render no truer 
service to our country- 
men, in thefe intense 
and noisy times, than 
to urge them to the ac- 
quirement of literary 
tastes and habits; to 
the securing of that 
‘sweetness and light’ 
which are to be found 
in the calm walks and 
ways of literature.” 


Hebe.—We are told 
that Hebe was the 
daughter of Jupiter and 
Juno, and that she was 
regarded as the Goddess 
of Youth. The “ Iliad,” 
however, gives no ac- 
count of her parentage. 
Homer mentions that 
Ganymede was carried 
off by the gods as a 
cup-bearer, and after- 
ward mentioned Hebe 
as servant in this capa- 
city. Her position upon 
Mount Olympus ap- 
pears to have been that = -Py1~ GoppEss OF FORTUNE. 
of a waiting-maid at 
the banquets of the gods, without any degree of servility or 
degradation in connection with it. When Hercules was 
carried to the skies, Hebe was given to him in marriage, 
thus uniting the venerated sun-god to immortal youth. This 
goddess is represented in the arts as a charming young girl, 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, her dress adorned with 
roses, and holding in her hand the cup in which she presents 
the nectar to the gods. An eagle is sometimes represented 
as standing by her side and receiving her caresses, 


The Greek Diana—Goddess of Light.—Diana (diah’- 
nah), the name of a female deity among the Greeks and 
Romans, and under other names venerable in the East. 1. 
Among the Romans she was the Goddess of Light, and her 
name contains the same root, “ dies’”—day. Dianus was the 
God of Light, as Diana was represented as the moon goddess. 
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The attributes of the Greek goddess were attributed to the 
Roman Diana. 2. She was a great divinity among the Greeks, 
and was called Artemis. She was reputed to be the daughter 
of Zeus and Leto, and the twin sister of Apollo. With her 
bow and arrows, she sent plagues and death among men and 
animals, especially sudden death among women. Like Apollo 
also, who was a healing as well as a destructive god, Artemis 
cured the sufferings of mortals; she was the protectress of 
the young and of 

flocks, and yeta hun- 

tress; she never mar- 

ried and never yield- 

ed to love; she slew 

Orion, and changed 

Actzon into a stag 

because he saw her 

bathing. 


The Goddess of 
Fortune.—The an- 
cients worshipped a 
Goddess of Fortune, 
recognizing in their 
deity an unseen 
power which pre- 
sided over and exer- 
cised supreme con- 
trol in human affairs. According to Hesiod she was classed 
by the Greeks among the ocean nymphs. Pindar calls her 
the child of Jupiter, and says she was one of the destinies. 
She was worshipped at Thebes, where she held the emblem 
of wealth in her arms. In Italy, among the Etrurians and 
the Romans, this deity received great honor. In our day 
there are many who believe that some supernatural being 
hovers over and directs their destinies, 


JouHN MILTon. 


Bust of Minerva—The Goddess of Wisdom.— 
Minerva, (Mi-nerv’ah), the Latin goddess corresponding to, 
and confounded with the Grecian Pallas or Athena. She 
was fabled to have sprung in full 
armor from the forehead of her 
father Jupiter. Minerva was wor- 
shipped as the Goddess of Wisdom, 
and the patroness of industry and 
the arts. Athens, to which she 
gave name, was her favorite city, 
and there her worship was cele- 
brated with great splendor, and the 
magnificent temple—the Parthenon 
—was erected to her honor. She 
was also worshipped at Rome with 
peculiar veneration, and two great 
festivals were ield in her praise. 
Three temples were dedicated to 
her—one on the Capitol, which she 
shared with Jupiter and Juno; a 
second on the Aventine, and a 
third on the Ccelian Mount. The 
origin of the name has long puzzled 


Bust OF MINERVA.  etymologists, but it is most probably 





derived from “ Menrfa,’’ 
goddess, 


the popular Tuscan name of the 


John Milton (Mil’tun), the author of “ Paradise Lost,” 
was born in London, in 1608. At ten years of age he had 
already composed verses, and in 1620 he was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, whence he entered Christ College, Cambridge, 

in 1625. His great 
works in prose and 
poetry have made 
his name immortal. 
In 1667 appeared 
the great epic which 
stands alone in our 
language, in unap- 
proachable preémi- 
nence, “ Paradise 
Lost,” for which he 

¥ received the sum of 
five pounds. 


Dean Swift.— 
As appropriate to 
this department, on 
account of his won- 
derful success as a 
satirical, political, 
and literary writer, Dean Swift’s scholarly face is here given. 
He was born at Dublin, in 1667, and in his early life was 
left to the care of his uncle. On reaching manhood, he 
became distinguished as a writer, and among the books he 
published was one under the title of “ Tale of a Tub,” 
replete with humor and wit. 


DEAN SwIFT. 


Professor Louis Jean Rudolph Agassiz.—This emi- 
nent naturalist was born in the Parish of Mottier, Canton 
Freiburg, Switzerland (not far from Neufchatel), on the 28th 
May, 1807. In 1846 he came to this country, and at the time 
of his death, on the 14th December, 1873, he was a non- 
resident Professor of Cornell University, at Ithaca, New 
York. His valuable services to science and the students of 
natural history, are too well known to need recapitulation 
here. 

As the anniversary 
of the birth of this 
most eminent scientist 
occurs on the 28th 
of this month, it is 
fitting that we should 
give space in this 
issue for the follow- 
ing tribute to his 7 
memory. The natu- 
ralness, ease, and mu- 
sical flow of thought 
which so happily 
blend with sadness, 
give a marked beauty 
to the stanzas. They 


are a graceful offer- Joun LocKE. 
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ing, and well calculated to keep green the good works of 
the distinguished dead,! 
THE GRAVE OF AGASSIZ, 


The wind, gently breathing, 
Is lowly bequeathing 
A peaceful repose over Agassiz’s grave, 
And rare birds are bringing 
Their tributes of singing, 
And in the pure sunbeams their plumage they lave. 


The sky may seem redder, 
Vet nature is sadder, 
And in the low West is a sorrowful tinge ; 
The twilight is brighter, 
The daisies are whiter, 
Yet glistens a dew-drop upon each fair fringe. 


All things that have living 
Seem mournfully striving 
In blessing his mem’ry, their voices to lend; 
No animate creature, 
No object in nature, 
But seems full aware of the loss of a friend. 


But then, can we wonder, 
Above us and under; 
The birds of the air and the fish of the sea 
All mourn the departed, 
And seem sadder-hearted, 
And miss his near presence as fully as we? 


May nursed him in flowers 
And evergreen bowers, 
And taught him to love all the works of God’s hand; 
The earth yielded pleasures, 
The ocean her treasures, 
Till death brought him bliss on Eternity’s strand. 


Thus Time will bereave us, 
And great men must leave us, 
And those that they loved and were kind to on earth 
Will linger in sorrow, 
While trying to borrow 
A shadow of comfort from thoughts of their worth. 


The birds are still bringing 
Sweet tributes of singing, 
Which plaintively undulate, wave upon wave; 
And tho’ we feel gladly, 
We'll drop a tear sadly, 
And step very softly o’er Agassiz’s grave. 
The flowers are purer 
And happiness surer, 
That ever will rest on his radiant brow, 
For God’s Angels meet him, 
With welcome to greet him, 
Rewarding him there for his kindness below, 


The Past History and Present Resources of Balti- 
more, by George W. Howard, 3d edition, must command 
public attention, especially to those interested in the early 
history and almost marvelous growth of what has been 
designated as “ The Liverpool of America.” 

In this connection our leader in this number, “ BALTIMORE 
OLD AND New,” can scarcely fail to instruct and please the 
readers of the MONTHLY. 


1 See PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, Vol. IV., page 39 








The Illustrated Hand-Book to all Religions.—12mo, 
600 pages. Philadelphia: JOHN E, Potrer & CoMPANy. 
This work groups together all the Christian denominations 

from the earliest age down to the present time, in alplabetical 

order, and contains nearly three hundred ecclesiastical illus- 
trations. A somewhat critical examination of this book 
leads us to believe that it fills a gap long open in the field 

of religious and historical literature. It is written in a 

liberal and impartial spirit, and in the interest of no single 

organization nor collective body of Christians, and most 
admirably guards the sacredness of the views and tenets of 
each, free from bias or a warping tendency. Its value in 
this respect cannot fail to make it win favor. As a book of 
reference it must prove invaluable to all seeking information 
relative to the origin, growth and development of any par- 
ticular sect or creed. The author in his Preface says: “A 
compendious volume on the history and doctrines of the 
various religious denominations of the world, written fairly, 
and, as far as possible, in an impartial spirit, has long been 
wanted. The value of such a work will at once be ac- 
knowledged by those who have sought for information on 
matters of ecclesiastical history in the countless volumes of 
writers, intricate and antiquated, or deeply prejudiced, or 
imperfectly informed. An ecclesiastical history worthy of 
the name, and suited to the wants of the age, it is no 
presumption to say, has not yet been written; and such are 
the labors and difficulties of the enterprise, that it is not, we 
fear, likely to be undertaken by competent hands.” Further 
on he says, “ The author has endeavored to place himself in 
the situation of a candid member of the church or sect whose 
story was before him, and to avoid distortion and false 
coloring. The facts have been drawn mainly from the 
authors in each denomination, and their own version is 
given, unless when opponents have denied their accuracy. 

Where the matter is controverted, the statements on doth 

sides are, in general, placed before the reader, and he is left 

to draw his own conclusion.” 

From the extracts above given, it will be seen that the 
true Catholic spirit has guided in the preparation of this 
volume. As we finger the leaves of the publication we are 
not only attracted by the illustrations, but imbued with the 
idea that it typifies most forcibly the union of all creeds, in 
complete harmony, bound together in cloth, if not in Chris- 
tian fellowship. May we not, right here, express the hope 
that as all diverging opinions on matters of faith find in this 
book a common converging centre, so may the study of its 
pages tend to break down the barriers to a brotherhood and 
Christianhood more universal in conception, growth and 
character. 


The Popular Science Monthly, Edited by Professor 
E. S. Youmans, for April, comes as usual, freighted with 
original articles, from some of the best minds of the age. 


Polar Colonization and Exploration. We notice this 
memoir to Congress by Henry W. Howgate, and also the 
report to accompany bill, on the subject of “ Expedition to 
the Arctic Seas.” 


Part VI. of the History of the City of New York, by 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, A. S. Barnes & Co. publishers, does 
not lessen in spirit and attractiveness, 
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Scientific Knowledge in its Monetary Bearings.—In 
this day of visionary schemes, and almost herculean efforts to 
draw capital into projects, if not of a questionable character, 
at least ill-timed and hastily considered, it is refreshing 


occasionally to see evidences that real scientific knowledge is | 


being more generally diffused among the masses. And still 
more gratifying to see that this knowledge is being made to 
bear directly upon the practical affairs of everyday life. 
Could we collect all the money worse than squandered 
in effurts to utilize useless ideas and conceptions on art, 
science, mechanics and manufactures, it would form a 
pyramid more than mountain high. Hence, it deserves our 
attention, when we find such minds as that of J. Thackray 
Bunce of England, at an annual meeting of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, engaged in the discussion and 
demonstration of the monetary or commercial value of scien- 
tific knowledge. As chairman of that meeting, he enun- 
ciated the following upon the relations such knowledge has 
to industrial pursuits, which must command the consideration 
of the readers of the MONTHLY: 

‘«« By astudy of Science we do not mean study in its highest 
and best sense, a search after knowledge for its own sake, 


but that amount of study which is undertaken for the | 


advantage it gives in competition with other manufacturers 
or professionals, and with other nations. As a nation we 
must be workers, producers; we cannot afford to wander 
about the by-ways of learning for the mere pleasure of 
gaining knowledge; we must, or the great majority of us 
must, tread the broad roads already graded and laid out by 
previous workers, picking up all the information we can, 
and storing it in orderly fashion in our mental wallets for use 
by and by. Others amongst us—a gradually increasing 
number—will strike out paths for themselves across untrodden 
fields, and seek for new treasures with more or less of success. 
We cannot all make researches and experiments, nor are we 
all fitted for the work; but we can all learn something of 
what is known already, and so prepare ourselves to take 
advantage of and utilize the discoveries of scientific investi- 
gators. Every artisan in the kingdom can, if he will, make 
himself acquainted with the principles on which the practices 
with which he is familiar are based, and there is no 


manufacture and no industry in the country which would | 


not be benefited by such knowledge on the part of its workers. 
In a few years now a considerable portion of our workers 
will be men who are more or less well grounded in theory ; 
they are receiving a technical education, and when they enter 
the ranks of the industrial army they must, in the natural 
order of things, occupy prominent places. 


make their way readily to the front, and in competition with 
mere rule-of-thumb men gain an easy victory. This patent 
fact will shortly make an impression on the artisan world, 


and in a few years we shall see that technical education will | 


be regarded as a necessary part of the training of our 
mechanics and other workers. 

It will be readily understood how important is the pos- 
session of both theoretical and practical knowledge by the 
worker, for, while the scientific man is capable of pointing 
out improvements in processes, he is so placed in the 
majority of cases that he is unacquainted with the methods 
of working; on the other hand, the practical man, looking 


Even now | 
Whitworth scholars, at present a comparatively small number, | 


| upon his processes as trade secrets, and being unacquainted 
with their defects, never seeks the aid which a knowledge of 
Science places at his disposal.’”” Many instances of a 
| persistence in wrong methods or in wasteful processes might 
be collected, but one alluded to by Mr. Bunce will suffi- 
ciently indicate the commercial value of a knowledge of 
Science. 

“ Birmingham, as is well known, reckons amongst its most 
important industries the manufacture of jewelry, and in the 
| processes of coloring and refining gold and silver consider- 
| able waste of the valuable metals was, and probably is still 
| to some extent, incurred. In the process of coloring gold 
articles a minute portion of the valuable metal is washed off ; 
but owing to a want of acquaintance with the chemical 
processes involved, only a percentage of the gold is recovered 
| from the washing waters. Thus, in recovering silver from 
the liquor, the usual process is to throw it down as chloride 
by means of common salt, but the workmen and the employ- 
ers being unaware of the fact that an excess of salt 
redissolves a portion of the silver, have for years been 
throwing away a considerable quantity of silver. On the 
authority of Mr. Woodward, the Professor of Chemistry in 
the Institute, it is stated that one firm has effected a very 
material saving in this process entirely by the knowledge 
gained by one of its members while attending the classes of 
the Institute. Here we have a definite instance of the 
| commercial value of a knowledge of Science; but, if the 
proposition were not obviously true and required to be 
demonstrated by evidence, many instances might be gathered 
together.” 

The commercial value of such knowledge is being still 
more remarkably exemplified in the utilizing of the “ Blue 
Glass” theory—now the engrossing theme all over the United 
States. In a subsequent issue of the MONTHLY, we hope to 
give our subscriber: a sketch of the wonders said.to have 
been performed and cures effected by Blue Glass. 


Ornamental Iron Work.—Professor Pliny E. Chase, of 
Haverford College, delivered the second lecturc of his course 
on “Lessons of the Centennial,’ at the Franklin Institute 
recently. Beginning with a historical account of iron in- 
dustries he referred to Tubal Cain, “an instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron,” about 3700 B.c.; chariots of iron 
and the giant Og’s bedstead of iron, about 1450 B.C.; saws, 
axes and filters of iron, 1030 B.C.; iron work in Britain, A.D. 
120; iron pillars in India over 1,500 years old; the importa- 
tions of steel from China and Powtica in the times of the 
Roman Emperors; the common use of steel arrows by the 
soldiers of William the Conqueror; the medizval iron work 
of Quinton Mutsy’s and various unknown smiths, and the 
revival in England about the time of the first International 
Exhibition of the ornamental treatment of wrought-iron, 
which had nearly become one of the “lost arts.” The 
process of pressing, punching, inlaying, mosaic, electrotyping, 
enamelling and repousse may be applied to iron and steel as 
well as to the precious metals, not only in the ornamentation 
| of armor or personal decorations, but also in nearly every 
variety of vase, terra, plate, casket and in many household 
implements. In cast-iron ornamental work there is abundant 
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taste of design and merit of execution which are worthy of 
almost unqualified praise, and the structure of the Main 
Exhibition Building showed much commendable architectural 
effect from the judicious combination wrought in cast-iron. 
Prosper Schroyer’s door, in the Belgian department, with its 
wrought-iron vines, grapes and bunches of climbing flowers ; 
the grittles, altar rails, standard English fire-dogs, in the 
Loan Exhibition in the Pennsylvania Museum; the Hartford 
Cathedral screen, and the Centennial exhibit of Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co., show that the strength, plasticity and elasticity 
of iron fit it for a wide range of the most satisfactory decora- 
tive uses. The lecture was illustrated by ornamental 
specimens, both of cast- and wrought-iron, by lantern pictures 
and by an exhibition of the mechanical processes of snarling 
(or repousse) and chasing. 


Physical Phenomena.—The Honolulu Gazefte contains 
an account of a remarkable submarine volcanic outbreak 
recently, in Kealakeakauaby, near the terrace to the harbor. 
The natives report the eruption occurred at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, appearing like innumerable red, blue and green 
lights. In the forenoon several boats visited the place of 
the eruption, cruising over the most active part, where the 
water was in a state of peculiar activity, boiling and appear- 
ing as if passing over yapids, or very much like the water at 
Hell Gate, New York. Blocks of lava, two feet square, 
came up from below, frequently striking and jarring the 
boats. As the lava was quite soft, no harm was done, 
Nearly all the pieces on reaching the surface were red hot, 
emitting steam and gas, strongly sulphurous. Rumbling 
noises were heard like those made by rocks in a freshet, 
caused no doubt by the eruption of lava from a submarine 
crater, which is supposed to be a crack or line of rupture 
extending at least a mile from shore. Another rupture, 
doubtless a continuation of the submarine fissure, was traced 
inland from shore nearly three miles, varying in width from 
a few inches to three feet. In some places water was seen 
pouring down into the abyss below. A severe shock of 
earthquake was felt by those living at Kaowaloa and Kell 
during the night of the eruption, which must have preceded 
the outbreak. It was quite severe, but no damage was 
reported. 


Comparative Weight of the Brain.—Although we do 
not consider the weight of the brain as of much consequence 
in comparison with the gua/ity and discipline of the brain, 
still as disseminators of the scientific theories of the age, we 
give the following from a recent publication of Fowler & 
Wells: 

Comparative Weight of the Brain in Men and Women.— 
As a contribution to social science, and as a curious illustra- 
tion of the principles of psychology taught by Gall and 
Spurzheim, the latest results concerning the relative develop- 
ment of the various centres of nervous activity in men and 
women, may not be destitute of interest. Professor Jacobi, 
of Berlin, whose great work on the “ Evolution of Society” 
is in its second volume, has made a most careful and ex- 
haustive investigation on this subject as respects the Germanic 
races. He finds that the spinal marrow in women is ap- 
preciably smaller in transverse section than it is in men, and 





that the development of the anterior horns of the gray matter 

is less marked; showing, as concerns the instincto-motor 

centres, a decided preponderance in favor of the male. This 
is true of the mammailia, as a class, and indicates an increased 
capacity on the part of the male to endure muscular tension. 

The contents of the spinal canal stand for the two sexes in 

the proportion of 100 in the female to 115 in the male. The 

frontal lobes of the brain in the male are to those of the 
female as 113 to 100. In men the ideo-motor centres are to 

the rest of the brain as 51 to 100; in women, as 45 to 100. 

The temporospheroid lobes are as 114 in men to I00 in 

women; the vital centres as 107 to 100; the lobes of the 

cerebellum as 108 to 100; the occipital lobes as 111 to I00. 

The posterior parietal region preponderates in the female 

and is to the same region in the male as 105 to 100. The 

posterior parietal region preponderates in the female and is 
to the same region in the male as 105 to 100. The superior 
parietal region shows an average equality in both sexes. The 
lumbar section of the spinal marrow is as 105 in the female 
to 100 inthe male. The relative weight of the brain in the 

two sexes during the forty years of active life, from 20 to 60 

years of age, is as follows in grammes: 

Women. 
1235 
1267 
1272 
1234 
1234 


Men. 


1394 - 
1414. 
1404 . 
1379 - 
1365. 


20 to 25 years old . 
asteoso ww 
30 to 40 
40 to 50 
50 to 60 


1389 . 


See 26 wow ele 


Average during active life 1249 


Relative proportions... . 100 


Dry as these data seem, they constitute such valuable 
materials for the comparative psychology of the sexes as 
enable the man of science to indicate the relative spheres of 
of the two in active life. The distinction of sex commences, 
indeed, in the very first processes of foetal development, long 
previous to any distinct traces of organic structure, in the 
predominance of the serous over the mucous layer of cells 
or of the mucous over the serous ; so that a practical physiolo- 
gist would be able to state with proximate certainty from the 
serous predominance in the first that the still rudimentary 
embryo will produce a male, and from the mucous pre- 
dominance in the last tlat a female will be the result. 


Captain Eads’s Success.—Captain Eads has received 
the first installment, five hundred thousand dollars, in United 
States bonds, on account of the payment for his Mississippi 
jetties, which have proved, as we always predicted they 
would, a grand success. The United States ship Plymouth 
has passed through the line of jetties at low water, and is the 
first war-vessel to traverse the new channel. She drew seven- 
teen feet of water, and the least depth found by the lead was 
eighteen feet. The passage of the upper jetties was made by 
the ship under full steam-power in eight minutes and seven- 
teen seconds. Between the jetties there is a channel twenty- 
four feet deep and two hundred feet wide. At the head of 
South Pass there is a minimum depth of twenty-seven feet. 
On the charts of 1873 the last-mentioned sounding was but 
fifteen feet; and at the mouth of the Pass, at mean low-water, 
the lead showed but three, four and seven feet. 
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The Bright Side of Life.—More than half of the 
troubles of life are purely imaginary—and no small proportion 
of the other half made worse than they really are, by brood- 
ing over those that are already here, and anticipating those 
that have not yet come. The poet truthfully says: 

** Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.”’ 

Yet notwithstanding this, it is remarkable how much mental 
effort is put forth in order to ferret out and fasten upon some 
evil to befall us in the near or far future. Many a weary 
hour is spent in endeavors to penetrate the unknown, and 
work out some complex problem not yet visible to the phy- 
sical eye. The midnight oil oft is consumed in vain efforts 
to lift the curtain which shuts out the time and vicissitudes 
of a life not yet born, With youth the “looking forward” 
is most always to the bright side, for then the pulsations are 
more active, the blood warmer, and hope brighter; then, 
bounding thoughts and swelling aspirations leap upward and 
onward toward the heart’s wish rather than the mind’s real 
reality. And, well that itis so. Their ignorance is joy; their 
folly is happiness. Loth, indeed, should we be to change 
the order of Providence. God’s wisdom is made manifest 
in thus rendering invisible to the young the shadows and 
dark spots of this checkered world. It is manifest in the 
ringing laugh and merry bound of childhood; it is reflected 
in the sparkling eye and implicit faith of our loved ones at 
home; it is crystallized too plainly in human history every- 
where to make us desire to alter or change it had we even 
the power. 

But what does it teach us? Does it not say, to those in 
more mature years, look at the bright side of life? see the 
silver lining which gilds the dark cloud? see the dawning 
springtime (now near at hand) with its buds, blossoms and 
flowers? Yea! more than all this—it tells as by the voice 
of inspiration that there is a beauty and a pleasure to be 
drawn from all things; that there is “good everywhere.” 

To send a ray of this light into each household where the 
MONTHLY finds a friend, is the object of this department. 
Little flashes or sunbeams, caught now and then, or gath- 
ered here and there, it will be our aim to cheer you with, 
and make many an hour, otherwise lonely, one of joy. May 
we not, in our editorial labors, receive responsive echoes 
from our readers in good words “ fitly spoken’”’ in our behalf! 




































Celery.—Celery is the greatest food in the world for 
nerves. Persons doing much brain work find it invaluable. 
In cities, where the brain and nerves are called to severe 
exercise, people hunger for it, and the demand for it grows 
so that ignorant ‘people cannot understand why it should be 
so. Itseems as though nature, in her quiet way, finds and 
materializes out of herself food or recuperation for all parts 
of the system that are exhausted in the demand for progress. 
Where people work their muscles rhore than their brains, 
beans, corn, meat and such food are most in demand, and 
celery is not in much demand. But in cities, where brain 
and nerves are overworked, appetite clamors for something 
that will repair the waste and do the weary parts the most 
and quickest good. 












G. W. Davis, in a recent Semi-Tropical, says: “We 
have often been requested to name twelve varieties of our 





THE ROSE OF SHARON. 


roses which in our judgment were the best for amateurs to 
begin with in starting a flower-garden; and, although it is 


| difficult to choose, where all are so lovely, yet we shall not 


hesitate to name the following varieties : America, Bon Silene, 
Chromatella, Empress Eugenie, Hermosa, Isabella Sprunt, 


ROSE OF JERICHO. 
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Lamarque, Louis Philippe, Marechal Niel, Queen of Lom- 
bardy, Sofrano, and Zelia Pradel. These comprise varieties 
from each class, all the colors and shading, and the best in 
regard to vigorous growth, perfection of bud and flowers, and 
we believe will give general satisfaction.” 


How to Rejuvenate an Old Rose-Bush.—Never give 
up a decaying rose-bush till you have tried watering it two 
or three times a week with soot tea. Make the concoction 
with boiling water, from soot taken from the chimney or 
stove in which wood is burned. When cold, water the bush 
with it. When it is used up, pour boiling hot water on the 
soot a second time. Rose-bushes treated in this way will 
often send out thrifty shoots, the leaves will become large 
and thick, the blossoms will greatly improve in size and be 
more richly tinted than before. 


Known by his Walk.—A tutor in one of the Oxford col- 
leges who limped in his walk, was some years after accosted 
by a well-known politician, who asked him if he was not the 
chaplain of the college at such a time, naming the year. The 
doctor replied that he was. The interrogator observed: “I 
knew you by your limp.” “ Well,” said the doctor, “it 
seems my limping made a deeper impression than my preach- 
ing.” ‘Ah! doctor,” was the reply, with ready wit, “ it is 
the highest compliment we can pay a minister to say that he 
is known by his walk, rather than by his conversation.” 


What is Fortune ?—What dost thou mean by fortune? 
If mere chance, then to envy the lot of others, or murmur at 
thine own, is folly; if Providence, then it is impiety; for 
whatever goodness, guided by unerring wisdom, doth, must 
be so well done that it cannot be mended ; and whatever is 
merely in the power of a blind, giddy and inconstant humor 
(which isthe notion by which men choose to express for- 
tune), can neither be prevented, fixed or regulated. 


** Woman is a delusion!’ exclaimed a crusty bachelor to 
a witty young lady. “And men are always hugging some 
delusion,” was the quick retort. 


The Human Face.—The countenance of every nation 
defines the characteristics of its people. Every human face 
indicates the moral training as well as the temperament and 
the ruling traits of its owner, just as much as every human 
form indicates the quality and amount of its physical exercise. 
This is proven by the variety of human faces everywhere 
visible. Those whose lives have been given to physical labor, 
unbrightened by an education of ideas, have always a stolid, 
stupid expression, even while their limbs and muscles are 
splendidly developed. The more savage the people, the uglier 
they are in facial development. The very features of .heir 
faces are disfigured by violent and ungoverned passions. 
People whose employments are intellectual, have invariably 
a large, clear gaze, a bright outraying expression, as if from 
an inward light shining through a vase. Where a fine 
organization and a deep sensibility accompany the practice 
of intellectual pursuits, often the features take on a trans- 
parent luminous look. Persons endowed with powerful 
sensibility, however plain their features, always have moments 
of absolute beauty. 





May.—Pleasant, indeed, are many of the social customs 
observed in various sections of the country, appropriate to 
and coupled with the seasons. We all know of the agreeable 
anticipations as well as the happy realizations which cluster 
about Christmas and New Year, when long absent ones 
renew their annual greetings around the festive board, Then, 
at least, the shadows of the past are forgotten, and the 
sparkling embers, and still more sparkling eyes and joyous 
hearts speak of the silver linings and budding promises of 
life. The origin of many of these beautiful customs dates 
far back into antiquity, and to tradition mainly are we 
indebted for most of them. 

The first of May is so called in England in commemora- 
tion of the festivities which, from a very early period, were 
and still are observed on that day. Many of the rites prac- 
ticed, such as plucking branches of trees, and adorning them 
with nosegays and crowns of flowers, dancing around a pole 
decked with garlands, had no doubt their birth in the heathen 
observances at this season in honor of “ Flora,” the goddess 
of fruits and flowers. Elsewhere we find that the month of 
May was typical of a young woman: 

“The fairest May she was that ever went.” 
Again, it signifies the early part of life: 
“The May of youth and bloom of lustihood.”” 

It is the time when the hawthorn blooms, and the May- 
apple invites to the shady and emerald groves. In Latin it 
signifies A/azus, so named in honor of the goddess A/aia, the 
fair daughter of Atlas, and mother of Mercury by Jupiter. 
It is the fifth month of the year, and, it is said that the 
May dew falling on linen makes it a beautiful white. In- 
deed, many are the benefits conferred by this most charming 
menth upon the young and the old. “I shall be queen of 
the May,” denotes the honor and delight with which it is 
regarded. Its observance is certainly a very beautiful one, 
and we hope it may long continue. 


The Company will Pay for the Bees.—Thanks, and a 
thousand of them, to that unknown genius who entrusted a 
trunk, with a hive of bees in it, to the tender mercies of a 
Syracuse baggage-master, the other day. The company will 
pay for the bees, and the doctor thinks his patient will be 
around again in a fortnight or so. 


Knowledge and wisdom far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 


It Might Melt.—* Ah, parson, I wish I could carry my 
gold with me,” said a dying man to his pastor. “It might 
melt,” was the consoling answer. 


An Original Returning Board.—Pettengill says the 
first “ Returning Board” of which he has any recollection 
was a shingle in the hands of his father. The three—father, 
son and shingle—used to hold frequent committee meetings 
in the back shed, but the returns came in so swiftly that a 
fair count was impracticable. 


A glass-blower has recently died, at the age of 110 
years. His great age is another proof of the truth of the 
blew-glass theory, 
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